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The chief sources of materials for this study are Beston’s Book of Gallant 
Vagabonds and Edgell Rickword’s Rimbaud: the Boy and the Poet (1924). I 
have examined also the memoirs written by his sister, which seem more appre- 
ciative than expository, and one of the French biographies. The study is an 
item in an attempt to follow out in some of their wider social implications the 
types of maladjustment we find in our so-called psychopathic personalities. 
Rimbaud did not to any great extent affect the development of French national 
consciousness, although his connection with communism may have had its 
results. With a little different setting or incidence in time, however, he might 


have been a powerful force 


Beston has given a kind of literary sanction to the psychopatho- 
logical approach to the study of the life of Rimbaud by including him 
in his Book of Gallant Vagabonds. There is other justification for 
this, since there is much in the career of the poet that is akin to the 
maladjustments we find often in our psychopaths. For such a study 
he has one unique value: as observed by Rickword, a remarkable 
feature is that precocious intellectual development and his possession 
of a highly developed literary technique placed him on the spot, as it 
were, as a competent witness and interpreter of the adolescent changes 
as they took place in his mind. Few have been so endowed. Rim- 
baud, before he had reached nineteen had finished his literary career, 


leaving a deeper impression upon French literature than any other 


man of his time. 


* This study is a fragment from the investigations of psychopathic per- 
sonalities conducted by the Clinical Research Division of The Sheppard and 
Enoch Pratt Hospital, Baltimore. 
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I 
THE HIstTory 


Rimbaud was born on October 20, 1854, in Charleville, a com- 
monplace industrial town in the Ardennes. His father was an officer 
of infantry who was away from home much of the time in barracks. 
There could have been little stability in the early life. The father was 
volatile in temper, both parents were proud, the mother determined 
rather than strong, her strength resting apparently upon a certain 
narrowness and rigidity of her ideas. By the time Rimbaud was six 
his parents had separated, and the children were left to the guidance 
of their mother. Childhood was surrounded by many restrictions, 
and the mother, in her zeal to advance him towards an academic life, 
taught him early the habit of “ slave driving ” his intellect.’ 

There were three other children who do not enter much into the 
recorded history. There was a brother a year older, a sister four 
years younger, and another six years younger, the only one who 
appears significantly in the story. 

We have a glimpse of the child as early as nine, as a boy of strong 
contrasts of traits. Docile in many ways, superior and attentive in 
subjects of the curriculum for which he had interest and talent, he 
was extremely critical and independent in his thinking, even rebel- 
lious, and affected by a growing restlessness. It is recorded that his 
mother found that he was not to be broken by force; that she used 
religion as the most powerful instrument of his restraint; that it was 
on Sunday that her discipline fell upon him with the greatest severity. 
He writes of des petites enfants etouffent des malédictions le long 
des reviéres. But he was pious, an ardent Catholic; there was a first 
communion when he was twelve, and it is said that he attacked some 
big boys whom he saw playing with the holy water in the church. He 
was studious, and read eagerly, and applied himself with a somewhat 
“horrible, gratuitous intensity.” 

What he thought of it all he expressed thus: Lucky the child 
who is abandoned by the roadside, brought up at random, reaching 
manhood without any of those ideas inculcated by school masters or 
one’s family; new, clean, without principles or notions—since every- 
thing we are taught is false—and free, free of everything. 

1 At the age of nine, Rimbaud wrote thus of his father: II était d’ un 
caractére vif, bouillant, souvent en colére et ne voulant rien souffrir que lui 
déplut. And of his mother: Ma meére était bien différente; femme douce, 
calme, s’effrayant de peu de chose, et cependant tenant la maison dans un ordre 
parfait. 
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Until he approached sixteen his independence seems to be rather 
of the thought than the act. Then he began to relax efforts at school, 
and to rebel. There were expressions of disdain for objects his 
mother admired, and for commonly accepted ideas. He turned 
towards the extremists in politics, and the more adventuresome men 
of letters. A teacher whom he had this year had probably much to 
do with the change, since this man had republican sympathies and 
was interested in literature.’ 

In school he became a center of revolt. He propagated revo- 
lutionary newspapers among his fellows. He was sometimes stub- 
born. He praised the ferocity of Marat and Robespierre. The 
biographer finds in him, at this time, the signs of rebellion which had 
been growing from childhood, and remarks that it was his mother’s 
law from which he revolted first. The child who had asked in his 
first essay why he should trouble himself with Latin, by sixteen has 
acquired a reputation as a boy who had ventured to question current 
evaluations, was an ardent revolutionist, deeply set against Church 
and State. About the same time he began to roam more widely. He 
was to be found about the frontiers, making friends with such people 
as smugglers. There were also more subjective changes: he would 
no longer accept feeling as arbiter of conduct, boasted that the reason 
he was superior was that he had no heart. 

At about sixteen Rimbaud’s urges seem to have crystallized to 
the production of a very ordinary reaction: he ran away from home. 
One day he went with his mother and sisters for a walk, pretended 
to return to the house to get a book, and disappeared. This was the 
beginning of his responses to seemingly antithetical urges which 
carried him repeatedly away from and back to his home. 

Probably the casual observer would have seen little in him at this 
time that was out of the ordinary: he had grown into a lank, gawky, 
sulky boy, with large hands and a provincial twang. 

He is said to have spent the first night of his freedom among the 
“social garbage” of Paris, and he was soon arrested as a stray or 
political suspect. He was sulky in his behavior to the judge, who 
sent him to jail. Then he weakened, wrote home to a friend, referred 
to himself as “votre pauvre Arthur,” was rescued and returned 
home. His mother appears to have been shocked. She said: “If 


2 His first surviving poem was written when he was about fifteen, and relates 
to revolution. But in the same year he wrote also one of his best poems “ in 
the grand manner,” Soleil et Chair, in a passage of which the beauty of the 


harmonious union of man and woman is idealized. 
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he should ever do it again, never in my life should I ever receive him 
again.” After a week he fled again—this time to Brussels, then 
Paris. There he joined the Communist army, and escaped in a 
massacre by not having been given a uniform. 

There were more of these adventures during the year. He had 
refused to return to school, and preferred to live in a cave in a 
disused quarry. His hatred of control increased. He spoke of decay- 
ing in platitudes and sameness. He developed into a doctrinaire 
Communist, was filled with thoughts of destruction of the old order 
and upbuilding of a new. On his adventures he displayed impudence 
and audacity. He would go into houses without invitation, and go 
to bed. He slept under bridges and in coal barges, picked his food 
from garbage. He is described as appearing like an unruly school 
boy, impudent and uncouth, unable to modulate his personality. He 
had a horror of dull labor. He showed genius in the language of 
abuse, and it is said of his productions during this time that in sound 
alone his words expressed disgust. 

For a year he came and went. But a third experience in Paris 
seems to have disillusioned him of the Communists, and the principle 
of direct action. 

The next chapter of Rimbaud’s life deals with a period of about 
two years when, if ever, he was at heart a man of letters. Captivated 
by a brilliant poem, Verlaine, the poet, invited him to his home in 
Paris. There he lived a strange life. He had no money, and was 
supported by a small pension of three francs a day contributed by his 
new friends. Sometimes he hawked rings, or worked as a waiter. 
His social awkwardness, for which he compensated by his somewhat 
arrogant and independent manners, made trouble for him. In six 


months he had exhausted his interest and returned home. This, his 
biographer remarks, was the first of a series of impulsive flights 
towards the solitude he finally achieved. An exasperation against 


everyone and everything seems to have been growing upon him. He 
asserted his independence of morality, and he was unable or unwill- 
ing to adapt himself to the conditions of social life. 

His interest in poetry and in Verlaine continued, and the poets 
started off together on a vagabond trip. This went on for three 
months, and then there was an episode in which Rimbaud, who had 
tired of the adventure and was about to abandon it, was shot at by his 
friend and hit in the wrist. Verlaine’s wife accused the pair of 
immoral relations. However that may have been, Rimbaud seems to 
have regarded his friendship with Verlaine and his poetic ambitions 
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as the two great follies of his life, and to have abandoned them both 
with deliberation. At best his devotion to friends appears to have 
been shallow, and he was always moving on away from attachments. 
His social difficulties must have been great. He said of himself: “I 
am clumsy, nervous, don’t know how to talk.” He appeared unplea- 
sant and disdainful. There was spasmodic violence. His manners 
were noncomforming. He had been cultivating strange mental proc- 
esses: had intoxicated himself with alcohol, hashish and tobacco, 
invited mental dissociation, induced various visual phenomena. 

Some time late in 1873, there was a final taking leave of Paris. 
He had some months before once for all ceased to write. He now 
declared that henceforth he would find his poetry in traveling. He 
would “enter splendid towns.” This decision was unaltered, and 
for several years his life was spent in wandering, which must have 
produced the major satisfactions of life. 

It is well to be reminded at this point, before we follow Rimbaud 
through the windings of the remaining half of his life that we are 
concerned with a young man who had not merely been in the habit 
of writing poetry, but who had gained a place among the major 
poets. It is said of him that although he was not a great maker of 
poems, he was a master of language. He liberated more and more 
the poetic forms, and made poetry convey hitherto unexpressed and 
perhaps unexperienced feelings and impressions. Finally he cast all 
this aside like a toy. He seemed to have found something in it that 
was morbid and childish, and to have caught a glimpse of mental 
disintegration. 

There now begins a period of six or seven years of a wandering 
life, to be followed by eleven of a more stable existence in the East. 

For a season he is to be found in London where he worked at 
making wooden boxes. He had gone there with a friend, a poet, 
from whom he separated some time in 1874. He has now a new phase 
of interest, in studying languages, and his next abode is in Stuttgart, 
where he studied German. Soon he is on foot in Italy, supporting 
himself by casual labor. This was in 1875. He is not happy, and 
seems to be the victim of a growing exasperation. 

He returned home to Charleville, and there is a winter during 
which he is studying Arabian and Russian. At the same time, having 
rented a piano, he busied himself constructing a theory of music. 

Next he went to Vienna, where he lost all his money in a street 
fracas, and whence he was expelled as a destitute foreigner, arriving 
in France. 
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Then to Belgium and Holland, where he joined the Dutch army 
(1876), signing an engagement for six years. He sailed for Java, 
disembarked at Batavia, served for three weeks, deserted, returned 
to Europe on an English ship. For a short time he was at home, then 
went to Cologne, where he obtained recruits for the Dutch army. 
With the money he thus earned as commissions, he went to Ham- 
burg, but there lost what he had gained. 

He now joined a circus as a polyglot interpreter or gatekeeper, 
went to Copenhagen with the circus, but fled thence to Stockholm. 

Some time towards the end of 1877 he seems to be making his 
way towards the East. He embarked at Marseilles, fell ill of exhaus- 
tion, was landed in Italy, went to Rome, thence back to Charleville, 
where he recuperated and spent his time studying books on algebra 
and geometry and the applied sciences. 

At the end of 1878 he was in Alexandria, doing some small job 
for a French engineer, then in Cyprus, superintending work in a 
quarry. This was in the winter of 1878-9. He fell ill of typhoid 
fever, and returned home to Charleville for the summer. 

Once again he is in Alexandria, in the autumn, and again sick. 
He went to Marseilles, then to Roche, where he wintered, studying 
mathematics. In the spring he left once more for the East. 

From now, his biographer thinks, Rimbaud is dominated by a 
growing interest in saving money, and in living independently. He 
seems, too, to have been haunted by a dread of conscription. 

In the spring of 1880 he went to Africa, then went over from 
Egypt to Cyprus where for a short time he had charge of the building 
of a summer residence for the Governor General. After a dispute 
with the paymaster he left, and wandered along the shore of the Red 
Sea, seeking an opportunity, and finally settled in Aden, where he 
obtained employment with a coffee merchant. From here he wrote: 
“One must be indeed a victim of circumstance to seek employment 
in such hells.” About this time he began to be troubled with pains 
in the head and limbs which pursued him from now on. He continued 
in the trading work, and in the fall became agent of a branch at 
Harrar, in Abyssinia, arriving there in December after twenty days 
on horseback across the Somali desert. 

In Harrar, he was soon engaged in an active life. He went about 
purchasing ostrich plumes and other commodities, and searching up 
country for camels. He acquired a great facility in the native lan- 
guages. He interested himself in natural history, photography, and 
many crafts, such as brass founding and the making of candles. “ It 
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was a busy, confused and uncertain career, and Rimbaud wrote of it 
with a snarl,” and of himself as “ obliged to talk their gibberish 
languages, eat their filthy dishes, and undergo a thousand worries 
rising from their laziness, treachery and stupidity.” By spring he 
yas already discontented with his lot, with the work and the country. 
His letters are complaining, he talks of the tediousness of life, and 
craves real rest. He seems almost to have decided to go to the 
Panama Canal, but he remained at Harrar until 1882. Then he 
returned to Aden. 

The house he worked for changed hands about two years later, 
and in 1885 he refused to renew his contract, after a violent scene. 
In the meantime he had returned to Harrar as chief. In the three 
years he seems to have had many projects, “ most of them based upon 
a desire to go elsewhere.” In 1883, he had written that solitude is a 
wretched thing, and he was sorry that he was not married. “Alas, to 
what ends are these goings and comings, and these fatigues and 
adventures among strange races’ If I cannot one day rest in a place 
that almost pleases me and find a family and have at least a son whom 
I shall pass the rest of my life in bringing up in my own notions, 
adorning and arming him with the most complete education that one 
can attain in this age and whom | shall see becoming a renowned 
engineer, a man rich and powerful through science.” 

In 1885 Rimbaud went into business for himself. He had spent 
five years in trading, in Arabia and Abyssinia, had displayed energy, 
integrity and initiative, and his name became legendary among the 
natives. He now entered upon an audacious enterprise which ended 
in something of a failure. With a partner he invested capital in 
rifles, buying disused models in Europe to sell in Abyssinia. He 
organized a caravan, and carried the project through under difficulties. 
Expenses were great, the partner died. He settled the partner’s debts 
and provided for his child. Now his health began to fail. His hair 
had turned completely grey. But he had saved 43,000 francs, which 
he carried about with him in his belt. For a time now he is in Cairo, 
and then back once more in Harrar, where he is making a modest 
living. 

In all this period there was apparently no thought whatever of 
returning to literature. The nearest he came to it was some venture, 
probably brief, into journalism. He began to write about some of 
his experiences. But in Paris, quite unbeknown to him, he had 
become of great interest to the younger literary world, and his poems 
were collected and published. When he heard of this his reaction 
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was one of furious anger, quite in keeping with his fixed attitude 
towards his own work as something he had put aside as foolish. The 
fact that it was his earlier work that had thus, without his consent, 
been given to the world, must have intensified his aversion to his 
involuntarily achieved fame. 

In Harrar he had opened a trading station of his own (18887), 
and once more there was a time of relative contentment, but soon 
“he curses the country and the people in terms almost identical with 
those he had used against his fellow townsmen when he was a school 
boy.” His great activities continued, none the less. He worked and 
he spent nights studying handbooks and dictionaries. His trading 
took him on long journeys into the hills, on horseback, and in the 
course of these he acquired in some way a synovitis of the right knee. 
This he neglected, until he was suffering intense pain. The leg 
became infected, and the condition was so bad that he decided to go 
to Europe for treatment, and made the journey with terrible hard- 
ships. In Marseilles his leg was amputated above the knee. 

The months following were full of suffering, as pathetic letters 
show. He still clung to the wish to be married; he “ would not risk 
the criticism of a bourgeois girl, would take someone from an orphan- 
age or a Catholic woman of the noble Abysinian race. The pain, 
] 


the mutilation, the restraint and inactivity affected him. He was sleep- 
he, where his sister 
devotedly cared for him. To ease his pain she made an infusion of 


less and irritable. He went to a farm at Ro 


poppies, but this brought on a delirium in which he reviewed his life, 
spoke of his early work as bad, revealed his intimate thoughts. After 
that he preferred to bear the pain. 

There was a final journey south. In a hospital in Marseilles he 
lived two months more, his sister with him. He had a strong desire 
to go on to Harrar. About two weeks before his death he consented 
to receive the rites of the Catholic Church. 

This is the story of the picturesque life of Rimbaud. His biog- 
rapher sees in it a ceaseless, eager, embittered search for something 
that was his life. 


II 
THE SUBJECTIVE LIFE 


There is some good material for a partial reconstruction of the 
inner life of Rimbaud. His literary work is a rich mine for the 
psychologist, and there is some good biographical work. 

From first to last the general tenor of his mood seems to have 
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been unpleasant. It is hard to find any period, from early childhood 
on, when he was free from unrest and discomfort. Generally there 
was a note of complaint and bitterness, dissatisfaction even with his 
pleasures, and a tendency to move on. He was uncomfortable in his 
social life, he chafed at restraint, and seemed to find everywhere a 
painful sense of defeat and limitation: in his literary work as well as 
in his later life. At home he hated restrictions surrounding his child- 
hood. In school he was intolerant of subjects that did not please 
him. He had not looked at literature long until he swept it all away 
from him with a gesture of contempt. He despised the ideals and the 
ways of the provincial townspeople. He seems never to have had 
enduring friendships. He went through a period in which he was 
revolutionary—towards everything. Some of his revolts were deter- 
mined and fully conscious; he had besides a free floating disdain 
which seemed to be capable of attachment to anything. There was a 
steady development from protest under conformity to overt rebellion. 
He rebelled not only against home and town and the social order as a 
whole, but against himself. His emotions must have given him 
trouble, since it was before the end of school days that he talks of 
suppressing sentiments, and declares that his superiority is that he 
has no heart. 

There is little clear history in the sexual life. He displayed the 
ordinary adolescent interest in girls and expressed something of the 
erotic in verse. Later, he voiced hatred of women, said 


O mes petites amoureuses 
Que je vous hais, 


and lamented that women must lean upon the power of men. There 
is no development whatever of the theme of romantic love in his 
work. Finally, in a cool and practical way, he thought of marriage. 
The year in which he made his journey to Europe driven by his illness 
was the one in which he had hoped to take a wife. Of the attachment 
to Verlaine, there seems to be no intimate history. Rimbaud appears 
not to have been much interested ; and he thought of it as a folly. 
After the breakdown of the revolt, the defeat and disillusionment 
of the communistic and revolutionary life, Rimbaud sought freedom 
and power in what might be called the opposite direction—within his 
own mind. There is a period of withdrawal. He tried to disarrange 
his own mental processes by a kind of dissociation, cultivated “ hal- 
lucinations.” Perhaps he was saved from mental disaster by the fact 
that the withdrawal and search for the absolute were motivated, in 
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part, by an ambition to discover naked truth and realize the condition 
of a seer as poet. Dissociation was put forth as the ideal technique 
of acquiring poetic insight. He defines poetry as dealing only with 
description, as the recorder of extraordinary experiences. Poetry is 
no longer the record of great deeds done but is “in advance.” 

Rimbaud appears to have been alarmed at what he experienced 
on this introspective voyage. His absolute turns out to be a kind of 
nothingness, and yet real. He emerged with poetry put behind him, 
irrevocably abandoned, discarded as childish and foolish. Whether 
it was the motive of poetry itself, or the other discoveries made 
in dissociation of mind, that discouraged or disgusted him is not 
clear.* He hastily renewed his contacts with reality, and at least some 
of his conflicts seem to have been resolved. There was a marked 
change, at least, in the objectives of his motivations: he became a 
traveler, in a sense a vagabond. There is a brief moment, in this act 
of renunciation, when the sharp outlines of his personality seem to 
have been softened, but he remained restless and complaining. 

The period of wandering is a long interlude. What he was pre- 
paring for, what consciously dominated him, what he sought and what 
he tried to escape can only be conjectured. Nothing was accumulated, 
nothing was given out. There was at least no visible continuity in 
the flow of life. He was employed in entering “ splendid towns.” 


In this vagabond life, he had perhaps achieved one thing, the 
satisfaction of his craving for freedom and independence. This 
needed only to receive some justification, and to be envisaged more 
widely, and be given a practical turn by a growing interest in acqui- 
sition of wealth, perhaps as an interest in itself, or as a means to 
freedom, to bring Rimbaud to his final stage of adjustment. In this, 
as ever, he was the extremist. In toil, he was self-immolating, almost 
fanatic, just as he had shown a “horrible gratuitous intensity ”’ in 
his school work, had sought the frontier of experience in his poetic 
search, and the extreme of liberalism in expression, and had con- 
ceived the total destruction and reconstruction of the social order. 

Rimbaud was a person of many interests, usually one dominating 
at atime. Some of them seem purely recreational, to have no impor- 
tant connection with any major purpose. Poetry, traveling, the mak- 
ing of money, social reconstruction, stand out prominently, but there 
are many minor interests. Some of these are intellectual. He wished 

8 The biographer remarks that he is angry at himself and pitiful, too, doubt- 
ing whether after all his efforts and sufferings, his magic sophistries might not 
hide in their angelic phrases only the ordure he had scorned in others. 
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to create some new language, “ immediate and all-embracing.” This, 
it may be, was to have been the language of pure experience. Then 
there was the attempt at a theory of music. The study of many 
languages engrossed him greatly for a time. He studied mathematics 
and the applied sciences. Various manual occupations were taken up. 
There may have been some continuity in all this versatility; it may 
have been related to ambitions he did not express, or to disappoint- 
ments he harbored in his own mind, and were intimated in his 
thoughts about the education of a son: that he should have the most 
complete education possible, and become a great engineer and man of 
science. 

His antipathies and antagonisms were equally varied and all-con- 
suming as his interests. His genius is nowhere better expressed than 
in his command of the language of invective. He is sharp and critical, 
bitter and complaining. His dislikes were expressed in frank run- 
ning away, when he left home, when he refused to go to school, when 
he abandoned his friend Verlaine, when he deserted from the Dutch 
army, when there was friction in his work and he left precipitately. 
He disliked his townsmen—and himself. He hated the countries in 
which he lived. The conditions of social life antagonized him. 
Revolt inspired much of his early work, and the work itself he 
despised. His literary development, whatever else it was, was a pro- 
gressive assault upon the classic forms of literature. He preyed upon 
his own mental integrity. He had a “ furious satisfaction in deform- 
ing words.”’ He accuses the whole modern world, including its moral 
law, of ugliness. 

The whole career of Rimbaud presents itself as an eager search 
for, or flight from, something the nature of which is mysterious, 
certainly to the observer, and evidently to Rimbaud himself. This 
could hardly have failed to impress his family and the townspeople in 
the practical community in which he lived. To be sure, he wrote 
poetry, but he was also restless, eager and active, and what he did 
was certainly not what the mass of his fellows appeared to be about. 
When very young he swept away all opportunities offered him for 
practical advancement. He scorned the ordinary successes. He 
would have nothing to do with the idea of a salaried position, and he 
would not even continue school far enough to assure him any enviable 
place in life. He seemed always to be defeating himself, and wasting 
his powers. Finally he condemns himself to an arduous exile, not 
knowing why he toils in these remote places. A biographer speaks of 
his malady which has driven him to refuse all that the world has to 
offer him, even that which he has himself sought. 
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Whatever may have been the conscious motive, it is plain that 
Rimbaud had troubles in adjusting himself to a world of concrete 
realities, and that the world as he found it oppressed him. He first 
attacked it, with serious revolutionary intent, and then, in his poetic 
thought he would annihilate it. Many of his poems end with such a 
conception of the annihilation or disintegration of reality. From 
some phase or other of the dominating world he was ever running 
away. His poetry, at least Les //luminations, is specifically a retreat 
from the world. His final renunciation of poetry was in the nature 
of a return. In his mystic-like search for freedom and pure experi- 
ence or naked reality he had come upon something which was defeat- 
ing and he was ready to come back to the world, at least make for a 
time a compromise, represented by the vagabond life. 

There are still other phases of his urges which take us still further 
from the ordinary conscious motives of ordinary men. Much of his 
conduct seems to be based upon something negative: a desire to get 
away from something which irritated him, the nature of which is 
unclear; some hurt that the world has inflicted upon him. His biog- 
raphers have struggled with this mysterious and elusive phase of 
Rimbaud’s mind, and have offered various suggestions which are ot 
some interest from our present point of view. He looked into his 
troubled mind, it is said, and saw what he thought was the cause of 
his discomfort: social injustice, religious supe rstition, bourgeois 
prejudices, prosaic poetry. Again it is said that he is evidently seek- 
ing something, to return somewhere, for the sense of exile is often 
with him. He spoke of himself as Cette dime égarée parmi nous tous. 
There are such suggestions as that he was searching for some Edenic 
purity where there is no toil and no shame; or that the object of his 
desire may be compared with the state of identity with nature or 
reality, in which there is no more need to seek outside oneself for 
essential satisfaction. He seeks within himself the vision of beati- 
tude, it is suggested, the external idealism having failed. Again, it is 
noticed that he is always leading back to the beginning of life; or, 
there was some quality of his own which he hoped to regain. It is 
the brief unconscious of his childhood to which he would return. 
And always we are brought back to the beginning of life as the point 
of greatest intensity. He is seeking the condition of original freedom. 

There is some obscurity in the poet’s conception of something 
absolute or beyond that puzzles his interpreters. The negative 
immensities were much in his mind. The unknown plays a large part 
in his thought. The moments of illumination end in a sort of nothing- 
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ness. This is the absolute to which he leads, it is observed, and from 
which, in the later pieces, he has begun to retrace his steps. 


III 
Tue Literary Work 


Rimbaud’s literary production is psychologically of much interest. 
From the beginning it is an epic of his own life. Some of it is plainly 
personal; some is allegorical. It is full of highly elaborated symbol- 
ism. Nature figures strongly in it, the sea is a favorite theme, and is 
often the symbol of the unknown; and it is said that nowhere in 
French poetry is there expressed such love of the open air. 

The most characteristic theme of his verse is revolt. This is more 
explicit in the earlier work, but persists as a motif in the later. 
There are three distinct periods: those of revolt, of visions, and of 
valedictions. The first expresses his attack upon the world as it 
exists. In this he produced with great facility and force. The second 
period is one during which he was trying to make of himself a seer, to 
free himself. In the third he was endeavoring to emancipate himself 
from the domination of poetry itself. 

Much of the earlier verse is lost, and probably was destroyed by 
Rimbaud himself. There is one early poem on love, which proclaims 
the identity of beauty, power and right. He expresses a simple love 
of nature, and he finds some relationship between the enjoyment of 
nature and romantic love; with nature he is “ happy as with a woman 
too.”” There are many passages which show that for him the earth 
was a lover, and with feminine characteristics. The biographer 
remarks that in the early Rimbaud there is a poet who could touch 
the most vulgar aspect of life and raise it to the intensity of poetry, 
and it was in the midst of his “ period of implacable disgust ”’ that 
he wrote some of his loveliest poetry. 

The poems of the second period are quite different. Now there is 
conspicuous absence of objective description. The poet has been 
sacrificing his art to the role of seer. He has been cultivating an 
incoherence of mind, a “ monstrosity of soul.” He takes a delight in 
deforming words. He tries to raise words above their natural 
capacity. Hitherto uncommunicable sensations engage his attention. 
There is an hallucinatory intensity of imagery. The “ sense of dura- 
tion is gone, and only that of succession remains.” “ The significance 
of objects has no relation to their natural order.” He himself tells 
us what he has done: He has disintegrated the mind par un long 
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immense et raisonné deréglément de tous les sens. Il arrive a 
l'inconnu. Il finérait par perdre lintelligence de ses visions. II les 
a vues. But he has gone too far. There is too much disintegration 
for mental health. He complains that “Je seriewx c’est gw il faut que 
tu te tourmentes beaucoup.” 

The poem Bateau /vre is the greatest of the poems of this period, 
and probably his greatest achievement. It is aptly described as a mad 
adventure, a voyage in the unknown. It is the “ poem of the momen- 
tary freedom his spirit enjoyed.” 

The third period is one in which he was trying, one may say, to 
exterminate from his mind the poetic urge and ambition. There is a 
great climax in Une Saison En Enfer. He had been pushing further 
and further beyond all classic poetic forms, and it is said that after 
Bateau Ivre, written just before his literary sojourn in Paris there 
are but three poems which can be said to be written in regular verse. 
Une Saison En Enfer is an epic of his own mind; in it his life and 
work are allegorically passed in review, he traces the forces, conceives 
of himself as “ nigger” or “ pagan,’ as anger or demon. It is both 
a spiritual autobiography and a reénactment of the past to guide the 
future. He evaluates his heredity and his ambition. The Foolish 
Virgin is his practical self, and the Infernal Bridegroom is his demon, 
the ambition which “ tormented him and ruined him.” The antitheses 
between his urge to liberty and the impress of civilization, his native 
or instinctive self and the self imposed upon him by society and 
education are faced and understood. 

Of the poems as a whole, it may be said that they express his own 
struggles and progress, and on the literary side represent repeated 
extension of the forms of poetry to make it a more plastic vehicle for 
the expression in words of his highly personal experiences. His 
poetry served him as a means of self-expression. It came to an end, 
when understanding himself he came upon the origins of the poetic 
ambition itself, and found it apparently of ignoble lineage. 


THE SYMBOLISM 


Rimbaud’s literary productions deserve a far more searching 
study from the psychological point of view than is attempted in this 
paper in which, in fact, only a few outstanding points are touched. 
It would be hard to find a richer symbolism. 

There is much in the work that may be interpreted as mother 
fantasies. Perhaps the most striking of the passages is to be found 
in Sunrise: 
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I laughed at the water-fall as it tangled its hair among the pine- 
trees; at the silvered peak I recognized the goddess. Then I raised one 
of her veils In the city she fled among the steeples and the domes; 
and running like a beggar along the wharfs I chased her At the 
top of the road, near a wood of laurels, I gathered her within her heaped- 
up veils and I felt the touch of her vast body. The dawn and the child 
fell together to the bottom of the wood. 








Another passage occurs in Being Beauteous: 


Against the snow, a Creature beautiful and tall. Hissings of death 
and dull vibrations of music make this adored body rise, swell and tremble 
like a ghost; black and scarlet wounds break out in the superb flesh. 


Again, he writes of 


The Queen, the Witch who lights her embers in the pot of earth— 
never wants to tell us what she knows, and of which we are ignorant. 


The being beauteous is also described as standing far from the 
world, “and by the magnetism of her action the sensibility is born.” 

The earth, it has already bee said, is often conceived as lover, 
and always with feminine characteristics. All nature is in some way 
identified with woman: the poet walks in nature, “ happy as with a 
woman too.” 

The significance of the concepts of the absolute, the limitless, the 
unknown, nothingness, of which the poet makes much use is not 
wholly clear; there are some undisguised expressions of the urge 
back to the unconscious of infancy, and it seems that the more mysti- 
cal expressions of the absolute refer both to the object sought, the 
reality, and the state of bliss, of absorption in the full discovery of 
reality. 

The poetry is very rich in imagery relating to water, fluidity and 
flow. The following were gathered from a small collection of the 
translations: There is a poem “After the Flood.” “ Barges are drawn 
“ Blood flowed. Blood and milk flowed.” “ Pools 


” 


towards the sea 
foam.”” There are “ waters and sorrows.” The sea is a freely used 
symbol of the unknown. There is “the poem sea, milky with the 
infusion of the stars.” “ Maddened waves.” “Snorting seas.” 
“ Babbling marshes.” “ Ruins of waters.” “Glaciers.” ‘ Rainbow 
“Rise, pools.” 


’ 


waves.” “ Lost boat beneath the hair of creeks.’ 
‘Rise and bring back the floods.”” ‘‘ The sea merged with the sun” 
(symbol of eternity). 

Imagery and symbol relating to such themes as hurt and the 


reactions of disgust are very profuse. There are people “ nailed to 
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painted stakes.” ‘“ Vampire.” ‘“ Witch.” “ Mystic precipices.”’ 
“ Homicides and battles.”” “ Black and scarlet wounds.” “* Drowned 
men.” “Eyes of man-skinned panthers.” “In the reeds a whole 
Leviathan rots.” “ Under red-hot skies, huge serpents droop, bug 
eaten.” (The poet) “seeks in himself every kind of love of suffer- 
ing, of madness, he exhausts all the poisons in himself in order to 
keep only their quintessences.” “The great Sick Man, the great 
Criminal, the great Damned.” ‘ Wallow in wounds,—in tortures 
which mock in their hideously swelling silence.” “ The dirty High 
Street.” “ Blood.” “Fields of flame.’ “ Disastrous noises.” 
“Slave of the Infernal Bridegroom.” “ Demon.” “ Of cruelty an 
attraction.”” ‘ Plunged into the most fearful darkness, death.” 


“ Monsters.” ‘I loved waste lands, scorched up orchards —tepid 
drinks.” “I dragged myself into stinking alleys.” “ Bombard us 
with lumps of parched earth.” “ Make the city eat its dust.” “ Rust 
the rainspouts.” “ Fill the boudoirs with a scalding powder of 
rubies.” “ The little flYy drunk from the inn urinal.” “I always 
breakfast on air, rocks, cinders and iron.” “ Terror.” “I was ripe 
for death.” “A road of dangers.” “ The country of shadows and 
whirlwinds.”” “* Damned by the rainbow.” “ Stinking rags.” “ Rain 


” 


soaked bread “Frenzies.” “ The thousand loves which crucified 
me.”’ “ My skin devoured by plague and filth.” “ With vermin my 
hair and armpits full. Still grosser vermin in the heart.” “I fear 
winter for it is the season for comfort.” “ The hell of women down 
there.” “All the women who had known him were slain—Under the 
sword they blest him. He killed all those who followed him. He 
amused himself cutting the throats of precious animals. He set 
palaces ablaze. He flung himself on people and hacked them to 
pieces. Could one reach ecstasy through destruction, through cruelty 
regain one’s youth? ” 

This will indicate what some of the materials are which Rimbaud 
endeavored to work up into poetic forms. 


IV 
PsYCHOLOGICAL INTERPRETATIONS 


If we consider the career of Rimbaud objectively and somewhat 
in the rough, it does not differ greatly from that of many a “ psycho- 
path.”” We see conduct affected by antisocial ideas and feelings, an 
adaptation by a long period of vagabond-like life, and finally an 
adjustment which represents a fair compromise between instinctive 
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or play urges and the requirements for a practical and socially 
approved life: in which the restlessness, the love of activity, and the 
needs for evasion, perhaps defeat and self-punishment, and the anti- 
social aims, may still have free scope. This, we say, is a simple and 
fairly well-recognized reaction and adaptation of the “ psychopathic ” 
type. The psychopathic person who presents such a picture usually 
tells us very little of the subjective side; at least he does not spon- 
taneously do so, and we find Rimbaud, even in the last months of his 
life, preferring to endure the ravages of pain, to revealing his inmost 
thoughts, as he did when morphine eased his torture. But Rimbaud 
gave us many valuable documents for the interpretation of the sub- 
jective life of a maladjusted person. How generic, or how individual, 
that background may be, we do not know. Whether being highly 
endowed intellectually, and an artistic genius implies factors in his 
maladjustment, different from the ordinary we cannot say. The 
presumption is against it. We can see, at least in this one case, a 
highly complicated process, many conflicts, powerful motivation, 
relating to the production of behavior patterns which were simple and 
persisting. It is with reference to these that the career of Rimbaud 
is of especial interest here. His work and his life deserve a far more 
comprehensive and penetrating study than we can give it, and from 
more than one point of view. But perhaps enough of the salient data 
are given to suggest problems and to stimulate interpretation of the 
case. 

We find in Rimbaud many traits and reactions which entitle him 
to inclusion in our company of psychopathic personalities. We 
discern extreme restlessness, changeableness, great ardor of demands, 
persistence of unsocialized behavior, strong play motivation, unclear- 
ness of objectives, inability to form stable attachments at home, early 
rebellion and antagonism towards the dominating parent, running 
away, hatred of routine and of work, selectiveness and intensity of 
interests, egocentric reference, resistance to the ideals of family and 
community, tendency to socialize at a level unacceptable to the family, 
general nonconformity, inability to accept responsibility, social mal- 
adjustment, ideals of destruction, feelings of difference and inferi- 
ority, self-defeat, failure to take advantage of opportunity, sacrifice of 
achievements, unsocial habits, complaints against the world, anti- 
social ideas, hatred of institutions. 

Whatever else Rimbaud may have been, his behavior-patterning 
places him distinctly in our class of psychopaths. 

Aside from his genius, there is one feature of the subjective life 
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of Rimbaud which is unique, at least in the form it took. Voluntarily 
and alone he made a drastic search of his mind, as a result of which 
he changed conspicuously his objectives. The ensuing behavior, 
judged by social standards, may have been more, rather than less 
psychopathic, and yet it approximated, in some of its phases, in some 
of its conscious purposes more closely normal behavior than did his 
previous state. He was conscious of placing behind him much that in 
his life seemed to him childish and of the nature of folly, and he must 
have regarded the change as representing some form of accelerated 
maturation. There was at least a partial acceptance of reality as it 
was. He began to take steps which led in the end to a relatively stable 
practical adjustment, and for a season there was a modulation of the 
sharpness of his personality. ‘“‘ Let us accept,” he says, “ all inflows 
of vigor and real tenderness.” That he did not know, precisely, what 
to do with his new maturity and his new tolerance is evident enough, 
but he began to look the world over, so to speak, from a more prac 
tical point of view; more objectively, less critically. 

It wouid in no way destroy our conception of Rimbaud as psycho- 
path, if we should conclude that in his critical period there was some- 
thing akin to schizophrenic disintegration. His poetry deserves very 
close study with this in mind. Its highly esoteric and symbolic 
quality, the mystical touch, the bizarreness and approach to the unin- 
telligible of some of it, the detachment from reality in which he 
existed, the hallucinatory intensity of his impressions, the dissociation 
might well arouse suspicion. [ut after all, is there more than super- 
ficial relationship to schizophrenic processes here? There was a period 
of withdrawal, with introspection and a mental production with 
markedly peculiar association. The cosmic order, reality, the 
unknown concerned him. Consciously his motive was the search for 
truth and poetry. But “the first study of the man who wishes to be 
a poet is knowledge of himself, wholly.” His search for poetry 
involved him in a search for himself. In part, his conflicts must have 
precipitated him into this; with so many, it is hard to believe that this 
is not so. But the states that he induced, and the content that came to 
consciousness alarmed him, and he scurried back to the contacts 
of real life, and covered up what he had found. We may think of 
him as having suffered from a transitory “ catatonic ” condition. This 
might be called a voluntary catatonia (although perhaps all such are 
voluntary). His state had an unusual and eccentric motivation, and 
there were no motives to make it lasting, or requiring him to sym- 
bolize the reality he found, in a morbid elaboration. With his feet 
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once more on a real world, he could manage his conflicts, and continue 
in his maladjustments at the social level. What he accomplished was 
something like a major operation on his own personality. In a way, 
he analyzed himself, but he could not, or did not, carry it through. 
He felt himself growing mentally ill, and he was afraid, and appar- 
ently could not continue to endure the search for the truth. 

When we come to close quarters with the psychological or psycho- 
pathological problem of Rimbaud, especially in its psychoanalytic 
phases, what we have to offer, of which we feel at all secure, is piti- 
fully little. We have come to interpret the syndrome which we find 
in these psychopathic maladjustments as based upon distortions in the 
pregenital stages. There is nothing in the history of Rimbaud that 
enables us with any assurance to identify any traumatic episode or 
any habitual environmental oppression at an early period, further than 
what we might educe from the personality of the dominating mother. 
We think we know that when the primary distortion is at the pre- 
genital level, much in the following stages of the behavior pattern 
and the emotional outline is shaped in conformity to the original pat- 
tern established in the earlier period; that, for example, reaction to 
deprivation there creates the pattern for reaction to all later depri- 
vations, and tends to sensitize the mind to deprivation experiences. 

There is much in Rimbaud’s life and literary production to sug- 
gest that deprivation or inhibition at the oral level was the primary 
cause of his trouble. He acts very much like the orally deprived 
child. His life is a life of restless search for the unattainable. His 
restlessness and discontent are intensified by the fact that the objects 
of his search are unattainable, obscure, and prearranged to determine 
defeat. The varied sadistic content of his production, his bitterness 
and caustic speech, the genius in invective, the murderous assaults 
upon language, are significant, as reactions of hatred related to the 
oral demand. 

The mother, in the psyche of Rimbaud, plays a very complicated 
role. She is the loved and sought-one, symbolized, if we are not 
mistaken, in a wide range of imagery and phantasy. The whole career 
of Rimbaud may, in fact, be interpreted as the search for the lost, the 
inhibited or inhibiting mother. It is recorded that the father and 
mother separated before the child was six, that the disciplining of 
the child fell to the mother, and that she impressed her personality 
upon him deeply. It is when she becomes the real suppressor of the 
activities of the growing child that the serious personality difficulties 
of Rimbaud appear. He remains for a time the model child, but 
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accumulates moods of hatred. Then begins the flight from, and 
return to, the home, which continue, we may say, to the end of life, 
since he is always the exile seeking rest somewhere. His hatred 1s 
deep-seated, and turns not only against the world but against himself. 
He punishes himself, we may assume, both for his love and his hate. 
His self-defeat, the voluntary exile, the motives for which he does 
not understand, the destruction of his own work, the furious disap- 
proval of attempts to make him immortal, his self-criticism and dis- 
gust at himself, are evidences of the extent of his hatred, and pre- 
sumably are reactions against both hate and love. We find him very 
early being obliged to repress sentiments, declaring an independence 
of moral law, minimizing social relationships, scorning women, and 
reacting with extreme severity, renouncing his ambition, exiling him- 
self, after the sting of his self-disapproval. Only a part of his conflict 
comes to the surface. That he was able to evade, in part, his 
reactions of guilt feeling seems probable; enough so that he could 
tolerate a persistent attitude of hate, could run away without apparent 
compunction, cast aside friendships, declare himself outside the juris- 
diction of moral law; but that the success of these maneuvers was 
only partial is indicated by the continued torture that he inflicted upon 
himself. 

The final adjustment that he made is of much interest. He exiled 
himself thoroughly from all that could be called home. He no longer 
returned to it. But in his exile he was dominated by the ideals of his 
home and community. He was the industrious, thrifty worker, sav- 
ing to be independent, looking forward to some comfortable resting 
place, and a prosaic marriage. At the end he embraced the religion of 
the mother, which he had once rebelled against, but with revealing 
excesses, when he used to scribble ostentatiously on the benches in the 
home town, Mort ad Dieu. Poor Rimbaud! We shall have to con- 
clude that with all his genius, and his audacity and daring, he 
remained at heart the unemancipated child, who sought and could not 
find the mother. The difficult mother, in her role of two parents in 
one, eluded and mystified him. She limited him, and in so doing, we 
shall assume, intensified both the love and the hate in his infantile 
psyche; he dealt with this impossible situation in various ways: by 
repression, by flight, by attack, by varied fascinations and plays, and 
in lofty phantasies, but he found no stable adjustment, and no real 
resting place. 

The career of Rimbaud is impressive. Could we but understand 
him well, we should have much insight into the types of mind which 
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we call psychopathic. We might call him a kind of glorified psycho- 
path. Understood, even in part, softened a little by time and distance, 
he seems lovable. In him there is all the pathos of the psychopath’s 
will-o’-the wisp life. Genius though he was he never discovered what 
he really wished to do; or why he toiled so mightily to produce 
apparently so little. The fact that that little is of the quality of high 
genius is, curiously, almost incidental to the drama of generic human 
motives we see, in the epic, through the symbolism. Rimbaud him- 
self regarded it as somewhat so, and scorned his work as idle play. 
So he really missed almost completely one of the most durable satis- 
factions: the feeling that one’s work is worth while and well done. 
That is the real tragedy of Rimbaud’s life. 


APPENDIX * 
Excerpts from the Poems 
The examples given are not strictly in chronological order but will 
illustrate in a general way the stages of his development. 


And I have since, bathed in the poem Sea 

Milky with the infusion of the stars, 

Devoured its glaucous spaces where, pale wreck, 
A drowned man rapt and pensive sometimes falls. 


I want no water of Europe but the cold 
Dark puddle a sad-hearted child squats by, 
And launches out towards the scented dusk 
A boat as frail as a May butterfly. 


I shall not speak, nought shall I think about, 

But infinite love will flood my whole heart through: 
For I shall wander gypsy-like far out 

In Nature; happy as with a woman too. 


DEPARTURE 


Enough seen. The vision has been met in every way. 

Enough had. Murmurs of towns, at evening, and in 
sun and always. 

Enough known. The summits of life—O murmurs 
and Visions. 

Departure in new sympathy amid new sounds. 


* These excerpts are made available here by the courtesy of the publisher 
of Rickword’s Rimbaud, The Boy and the Poet: Wm. Heinemann, London. 
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Dawns break the heart, moonlight is vile, and bitter 
every sun. 


These were selected as striking passages illustrating well Rim- 
baud’s poetic genius. The following shows something of his passion- 
ate destructive urge: 

Industriels, princes, sénats ; 

Périssez! Puissance, justice, histoire, a bas! 
Ah! passez, 

Républiques de ce monde, des empereurs, 

Des régiments, des colons, des peuples; assez! 


In the next passage he is describing his transition from poet as 
pure artist to seer: 


For I is some one else . . . I am present at the 


hatching of my thought; I watch it; I listen to it; 

The first study of the man who wishes to be a poet 
is knowledge of himself, wholly. 

The poet makes himself a visionary by a long immense and 
reasoned derangement of all the senses. He seeks in himself 
every kind of love of suffering, of madness, he exhausts all 

the poisons in himself in order to keep only their quintessence 

He becomes among all the great Sick Man, the great 
Criminal, 

the great Damned—the supreme Scholar— For he comes 

to the unknown . . . and when, maddened, he ends by losing 

consciousness of his visions, he has seen them. He is 
charged with humanity, with the animals even; he must 

make his discoveries to be felt, touched, heard. Poetry 

will no longer sing of action; it will be in advance. 

(From The Poet as Visionary, May 15, 1871.) 


A synopsis of the Tale of the Prince and the Genie will show 
something of the extremes to which his phantasy sometimes went: 


Prince—angry at having spent self in perfecting of common- 
place liberalities—wished to see truth, an hour of essential desire 
and satisfaction. All the women who had known him were slain— 
Under the sword they blest him . . He killed all those who 
followed him. He amused himself cutting the throats of precious 
animals. He set palaces ablaze. He flung himself upon people and 
hacked them to pieces . . . Could one reach ecstasy through 
destruction, through cruelty regain one’s youth? A Genie appeared, 
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of an ineffable beauty—The Prince and the Genie destroyed one 
another. The Prince was the Genie. The Genie was the Prince. 


In places Rimbaud approximates the unintelligible as in this: 
ANGUISH 

It is possible that she might pardon me my ambitions continually 

quashed. But the Vampire who makes us nice, orders us to amuse 

ourselves with that which she leaves us, or that otherwise we be 

more absurd. Wallow in wounds, in the wearisome breeze and the 


sea; in tortures which mock, in their hideously swelling silence. 
(From Les Illuminations.) 


The imagery of Bateau [vre is the widest range of his imagina- 


tion. 


Such phrases as these are typical: 
Impassive streams. . . . Nailed, naked, to painted stakes. 
Bathed in the poem Sea, milky with the infusion of the stars 
Drowned man . . . Maddened waves . . . Snorting Seas. 
‘ Such Floridas as none believe in—Where the flowers are 
mingled with eyes of man-skinned panthers. . . . Bubbling 
marshes . . . where in the reeds a whole Leviathan rots 
Ruins of waters. . . . Glaciers. . . . Rainbow waves 
Under red-hot skies huge serpents droop bug-eaten. . . . Lost boat 
beneath the hair of creeks. . . . Star archipelagoes and isles. 


I have truly wept too much. 


At last he comes to the end of his visions: 
Si mon mal se résigne 
Si jamais j'ai quelque or, 
Choiserai-je le Nord 
Ou le pays des vignes ? 
Ah! songer est indigne. 
Then Une Saison En Enfer, and the final Adieu to poetry: 


I am slave of the infernal Bridegroom, he who ruined the foolish 


virgins . . . Hewasalmostachild . . . His strange delicacies 
seduced me . . . He is a demon, you understand, he is not a 
man . . . I hear him making of infamy a glory, of cruelty an 
attraction . . . Oh! those days when he wants to go about like 
a criminal! Sometimes in a kind of gentle prattle he talks of 
death . . . I saw all the scenery with which, in spirit, he sur- 
rounded himself; . . . By the side of his dear sleeping body what 
hours of the night I have watched, seeking why he wished so much 
to evade reality . . . I perceived, without fearing for him, that 
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he might be a serious danger in the community . . . I was in his 
soul as in a palace that has been emptied so as to see no one so 
unworthy as yourself . . . finding myself still further astray in 
my owneyes . . . Suddenly I saw myself, him gone, the prey of 


giddiness, plunged into the most fearful darkness, death. I made 
him promise he would never abandon me. One day perhaps he will 
vanish mysteriously; but I must know, if he should rise again into a 
heaven, that I shall see something of the assumption of my little 
friend. 

A queer couple. 


I accustomed myself to simple hallucinations; I saw quite freely a 
mosque in place of a factory, a school of drums made by the angels, 
coaches on the roads of the sky, a drawing-room at the bottom of a 
lake; monsters; mysteries; the title of a musical comedy raised up 


horrors in front of me. Then I expressed the sophistries of my 


magic by means of the hallucinations of words. I finished by find- 
ing the disorder of my spirit sacred. I was inert, the prey of a slow 
fever. I envied the happiness of animals—caterpillars which repre- 
sent the innocence of limbo, moles, the slumber of virginity. My 
nature became soured. I said farewell to tl 


ballads. 


1e world in a sort of 


I loved waste lands, scorched-up orchards, sun-bleached shops, tepid 
drinks. I dragged myself into stinking alleys and with closed eyes 
offered myself to the sun, god of fire. “* General, if there still be an 
old cannon on your ruined ramparts bombard us with lumps of parched 
earth. At the plate-glass of the splendid stores! Into drawing 
rooms! Make the city eat its dust. Rust the rainspouts. Fill the 
boudoirs with a scalding powder of rubies . . . Oh! the little 
} 


fly drunk from the inn urinal, in love with the borage, and that a ray 


dissolves ! 


I always breakfast on air, rock, cinders, and iron. . . . Suck the 
sweet venom of convolvulus, . . . Wolf—like him I consume 
myself—I have recovered it. What? Eternity. It is the sea 


merged with the sun. 


I saw that all creatures are destined to a certain contentment: 
action is not life, but a way of dissipating a certain power, an 
enervation. Morality is a weakness of the intellect. It seemed to me 
that to each creature several lives belonged. . . . With several 
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men I have conversed aloud with a moment of one of their other 
lives. I have been in love with a pig. None of the sophistries of 
madness,—the madness that is shut up, has been neglected by me: 

My health was threatened. Terror came . . . I was ripe 
for death, and by a road of dangers my weakness drew me to the 
frontiers of the world and of Chimeria, the country of shadows and 
whirlwinds. I have to travel to scatter the spells gathered in my 
head. On the sea, which I loved as though it should cleanse me of 
a stain, 1 saw the cross of salvation rise. I have been damned by 
the rainbow. Happiness was my destiny, my regret, my worm: 
my life should be always too vast to be devoted to strength and 
beauty. 


ADIEU 


Ah! the stinking rags, the rain-soaked bread, the frenzies, the 
thousand loves which crucified me. . . . I see myself again, my 
skin devoured by plague and filth, with vermin my hair and armpits 
full and still grosser vermin in the heart, stretched among men, with- 
out age or feelings. . . . And I fear winter because it is the 
season for comfort . . . I have created all shows, all triumphs, 
all dramas. I have tried to invent new flowers, new stars, new 
flesh, new languages. I believed myself to possess supernatural 
powers. Well! I must bury my imagination and my memories. A 
splendid fame of artist and story-teller chucked away! 
I! I who called myself mage or angel, dispensed with all morality, 
I am thrown back to earth with a task to seek and rugged reality to 
get to grips with. Peasant! 
Finally, I will ask forgiveness for having nourished myself on lies. 
Yes, the new life is at best most rigorous. . . . I must be 
absolutely modern . . . Let us accept all inflows of vigour and 
real tenderness. And at dawn, armed with an eager patience, we 
shall enter splendid towns . . . A fine advantage is that I can 
laugh at the old passions and put to shame those lying couples,—I 
saw the hell of women down there ;—and I shall be free to hold the 
truth in a soul and a body. 








PSYCHOANALYSIS IN FRANCE * 
By Drs. A. HESNARD AND E. PICHON 
OF TOULOUSE-PARIS 
PRELIMINARY NOTE ON THE HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE FRENCH 
PSYCHOANALYTIC MOVFMENT 
By C. PoLitzeER 


OF PARIS 


Like all the articles appearing in this publication, the following 
outline is not more than a statement of the position of its authors. 
However, it seems necessary to us to state our position in regard to 
the French psychanalytic movement. 

La Revue de Psychologie Concréte stands, in France, very nearly 
alone. This is inevitable inasmuch as it is the new psychology that 
we wish to represent while only the classical school can be said to 
exist in France. All documents of research, every medium of expres- 
sion of which French psychologists could make use are in the hands 
of those who represent classical psychology. The psychological 
laboratory of the University of Paris represents neo-Wundtism 
diluted with oratorical caution borrowed from an objective psychology 
whose objectivity, however, no longer deceives, and as for its rela- 
tions with the new tendencies, they are of a purely perfunctory and 
bibliographical nature. That institute has not yet advanced beyond 
the magical conception of the scientific method, and if the researches 
carried on there are not wholly devoid of interest, they are, in any 
case, quite out of proportion to the efforts put forth and incom- 
mensurate with the terms used. In fact, they fail to arouse the 
French school of psychology from the state of somnolence character- 
istic of it in the contemporary movement. On the other hand, the 
so-called ‘armchair psychologists”’ have not yet gotten over the 


fascination produced by the bland jugglery of Bergsonian ‘“ dynam- 
ism,’ and even their opposition to Mr. bergson is utterly weak for, 
in reality, they are convinced that the mythology of quality, of dura- 
tion, of intuition, etc., constitutes the last word in psychology. 
Moreover, psychology as taught at the Sorbonne is a perfect picture 


*From Revue de Psychologie Concréte, Paris, by permission. 
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of the presumption and blindness of that psychology which lives only 
on the euphoria of the dying. The most moderate tendencies, which 
have already become classical in the universities of other countries, 
are quite unknown to French students, and if they appear at all at 
the Sorbonne, it is only behind a hazy screen of reserve and caution, 
for French psychologists imagine that whatever does not conform to 
their conception of the universe exists only in the imagination of 
the high-strung. 

The Revue de Psychologie Concréte owed it to itself to remain 
closed to all that psychology. This isolation is no hindrance, since it 
is international. And yet, this publication has sought contact with 
those who, disregarding ill-will and often violent opposition, are 
engaged in researches independent of the traditions of mythological 
psychology. Such is the case of French psychanalysts. 

However, the collaboration which the Société Francaise de 
Psychanalyse has been willing to accord us in no way implies, on their 
part, previous acceptance of our own position, nor, on our part, a 
giving up of the rather severe criticisms we have formulated of the 
French psychanalytic movement. Of these criticisms we wish to 
mention more particularly those concerning the tactics of French 
psychanalysts as well as the Revue francaise de psychanalyse. 

The tactics of French psychanalysts, based almost exclusively on 
proselytism, consist of opportunism, showing in consequence undue 
timidity. Instead of facing an open fight with classical psychiatry, 
French psychanalysts took a stand involving the utmost consideration 
of the others’ sensibilities; they simply accepted a state of living 
under a régime of tolerance. Never, at any time, even in the face of 
the most violent and unscientific attack, have they seized the oppor- 
tunity thus offered them to point out the fact that the adversary was 
holding forth on top of a house of cards. They proceeded in this 
manner in regard to Professor Janet, and again with one who, having 
no scientific title besides that famous thesis which is but a philo- 
sophical comedy played before physicians and a medical comedy 
played before philosophers, sought to appeal to all there was in France 
of offended latinity and false modesty, eager to defend the Champs- 
Elysées of French psychology and psychiatry against the assaults of 
psychanalysis.' Instead of undertaking a work of scientific renas- 

1 Reference is made to Charles Blondel who goes about on two crutches: 


Durkheim on one side, Bergson on the other. We are not sorry to give him 
publicity ; it is useful to know the different forms of stupidity in psychology. 
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cence, French psychiatrists chose rather to seek excuses allowing 
them, as it were, to run with the hare and hold with the hounds. 

The Revue francaise de psychanalyse is certainly a useful organ, 
for every movement requires a medium of expression. But as it is, 
each number is a cause for great rejoicing among adversaries of 
psychanalysis, for, that which is reflected is not a movement full of 
vitality and promise, but scholasticism. It even seems as though the 
function of the Revue francaise de psychanalyse, in the international 
mass of psychanalytic publications, were to serve as a magnifying 
lens for the defects of the Freudian theories. There is an almost 
complete lack of research of a positive nature; on the other hand it 
contains many theories in the elaboration of which psychanalysts 
show the same leniency as when meeting their opponents. The 
psychanalytic method itself seems to be degenerating, especially at 
the hand of Marie Bonaparte, to an art of finding excuses to quote 
Freudian texts. 

These are the reasons explaining why the following article remains 
partial throughout, in spite of a desire to be impartial. It gives, to 
be sure, only a sketchy outline of the history of the psychanalytic 
movement in France. The authors have given only an external 
description of the resistance to psychanalysis. They have not made 
the most of the occasion offered them to make an analysis of a period 
which is particularly characteristic of, and illuminating in regard to, 
the French psychanalytic movement. Neither have they enlarged 
upon the Freud-Janet case, an examination of which might have 
revealed intimate details concerning the inner make-up of French 
psychology and psychiatry, and the way the purely personal element 
enters into scientific activities, as well as the monarchical pretentions 
of Pierre Janet ratified by a whole system of assent, tacit agreement, 
etc. And so on, to the case of Mme. Sokolnicka, who, apart from the 
fact that she came near discrediting psychanalysis forever in France, 
is to this day more of a burden than anything else to the French 
psychanalytic movement. The end of the article then confirms what 
we have said: French psychanalysts are more interested in looking 
for adepts in psychanalysis, at any cost, than in promoting the cause. 

Be that as it may, we are not unaware of the difficulties besetting 
the French psychanalytic movement. We only wish to say that it 
must be strengthened by getting rid of its tactics of opportunism as 
well as of its elementary character, setting, as a center of activity, 
positive effort instead of proselytism. We will always be ready to 
aid such effort to the best of our ability. 
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HISTORICAL SURVEY OF THE FRENCH 
PSYCHOANALYTIC MOVEMENT 


A. HESNARD AND E. PICHON 


TOULOUSE-PARIS 


“If concrete psychology is understood to stand for the laudable 
efforts of many fine minds of to-day to separate psychological facts 
from the interpretations put upon them, whether of those according to 
traditional routine or of a kind hastily constructed, there is no doubt 
that all those who, in France, are interested in concrete psychology 
will find profitable reading in an historical account of the French 
psychanalytic movement. 

It cannot be denied at the present time that the numerous clinical 
observations gathered by Freud and his assistants contain a veritable 
mine of psychological facts to which little or no attention had been 
paid before the Freudian era for the reason that there was no method 
of investigation known that could set them forth with sufficient 
clarity. 

A method of investigation together with a wealth of clinical facts 
gathered by this method, and a body of psychological and psycho- 
economic doctrine, there are the three elements which are usually 
confused under the general term of psychanalysis. 

We do not hesitate to state that the doctrinal construction of 
Freud and of his most fearless pupils may seem to be premature on 
several points; that it cannot claim to be taken for an untouchable 
dogma ; and that, whatever unfolding of the mind may be implied on 
the part of the Viennese master, his elaborations are, like all human 
achievements, subject to criticism, to remodeling and even to partial 
crumbling. In fact, we believe it to be characteristic of the French 
psychanalytic movement, this legitimately critical attitude maintained 
in regard to every detail of the Freudian doctrine, even by those of 
us who have the greatest confidence in the psychanalytic method and 
are the most ardent admirers of the splendid work of Freud. As 
for the method itself, every day and in every country it undergoes 
modification of detail due to pressure of clinical necessity, but as a 
whole it remains unchanged in its nature, a lasting proof of the 
clinical genius of Freud. To it we owe the possession of this rich 
collection of psychological facts, just mentioned as a _ precious 
acquisition for concrete psychology. 

One fact stands out in the history of the French psychanalytic 
movement : the resistance to it shown in the medical world. 
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Philosophers and psychologists in France hailed its advent warmly 
if not without an element of surprise; but their attitude was unmistak- 
able. The literary public seemed to look upon the first manifestation 
with a certain playfulness which was often embarrassing and at times 
rather puerile. But physicians, neurologists and psychiatrists espe- 
cially, approached the examination and the stamp of Freud’s ideas 
with obvious distaste and as though constrained by public opinion. 
We have presented elsewhere the reasons for this repugnance, to 
which no further allusion shall here be made. Suffice it to say that 
it could not prevent the spreading of psychanalysis which, with its 
human interest, is stronger than the prejudices it at first arouses. To 
go on with the evolution of medical and psychological ideas in France 
concerning psychanalysis, we will describe it as having passed through 
four essential phases: one of invasion and also of resistance which 
began before the war and lasted until shortly after; one of diffusion 
in literary circles, one of scientific control, and lastly, one of formal 


organization. 


1. Period of Invasion and Resistance (1913-1920) 


Before 1913 the ideas and technique of Freud and of his col- 
laborators in the field of neuroses had remained practically without 
response in our country, in spite of a few works on the subject, among 
which should be quoted: the first, chronologically, a résumé of 
Freud’s theory concerning dreams, by Vaschide (1911); then the 
more complete writings with data, of two authors: Kostyleff, a 
philosopher, outlined the main principles of psychanalysis in articles 
and works on experimental psychology and published a few of 
Freud’s observations, translated and abridged. But the informative 
value of these works was decreased by the fact of Kostyleff’s con- 
stant endeavor to use psychanalysis in the service of his own personal 
psychological theories. 

The other, a physician of great clinical experience, Dr. Morichaud- 
Seauchant (of Poitiers) was skillful in presenting for the first time 
to other practitioners in France, in a precise and equally attractive 
form, certain points of the psychanalytic theory such as affective 
transference and also buccal erotism of the nursling. He proved to 
be a pioneer in this respect. 

Some time later medical articles appeared concerning certain 
points of detail of the psychanalytic doctrine, especially the genital 
etiology of neuroses such as anxiety. Moreover, in these partial out- 
lines, Freud’s concepts were presented in a rudimentary and primitive 
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form (e.g., by Pitres and Régis at Bordeaux) which has since then 
undergone considerable changes. 

Following this or at about the same time textbooks such as the 
fifth edition of Précis de Psychiatrie by Régis and Précis de Psycho- 
thérapie by Thomas devoted a few pages to psychanalysis. We would 
quote a theoretical work on the incest-instinct in the child, by 
Courbon, and a critical article by Ladame, Sr., which appeared in the 
journal l’Encéphale. 

The first work written by a psychanalyst was a résumé of Freud’s 
method by Maeder of Zurich in /’Année psychologique of the late 
lamented Binet. 

Finally two reports gave the French medical public at that time a 
critical account of psychanalysis. One was M. de Montet for the 
Swiss Neurological Society and published in Archives de Neurologie. 
The other was by Pierre Janet at the International Congress of 
Medicine in London in 1913, which had a wider hearing. 

The conclusions of the latter deserve attention quite as much on 
account of the personality of the author as of the reserve maintained 
in stating his opinion of a psychological method not as yet entirely 
familiar to him and in which he could see, at the time, only a simple 
application of his own personal and classical method of analytical 
psychology : 

“I was obliged, much against my wish, to point out to physicians 
the exaggerations and illusions which detract from psychanalysis. 

Sut | am well aware that beneath these exaggerations and perhaps due 
to them have developed a quantity of valuable studies of neuroses, of 
the evolution of child-thought, of the divers forms of the sex instinct. 
These studies attracted attention on little known facts which, owing to 
traditional reserve, were apt to be neglected. Later on, the overdone 
generalizations and adventurous symbolism which at present seem 
to be characteristic of these studies and to set them apart from other 
scientific works will be forgotten, and one thing only will be remem- 
bered, namely, that psychanalysis has been of greater service than 
analytical psychology.” 

At that time there appeared successively the articles of the first 
one among us,” then his work in collaboration with Régis on Psych- 
analysis of Neuroses and Psychoses; its medical and extramedical 
application.* It was the first French book on psychanalysis. The 


2 A. Hesnard. 
3 Hesnard et Régis. La Psychanalyse des nevroses et des psychoses. A 
third edition has just appeared. 
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authors, in this theoretical exposition in which they maintained an 
impartial attitude, were aiming to introduce, in France, a new psycho- 
logical method. The co-author of that book who is writing these 
lines understood, even then, the importance of the method and fore- 
saw its practical value. His master and collaborator, Régis, had for 
his part been struck with the fruitful originality of Freud’s ideas, 
although he was hardly in sympathy with the scientific audacity of 
these new conceptions (measured by the traditional scale regarding 
the repressed role of sexuality in human life). However, although 
psychanalysis at that time was almost wholly unknown among us, he 
had foreseen its inevitable diffusion. This work, which appeared 
only a few months before the world war, was very successful in 
French-speaking outlying territory from 1914 on, but became little 
known in Paris. After the war it was the means, in a second edition, 
of rapid spreading of psychanalysis in France. 

It should be noted that in French-speaking Switzerland Freud's 
works had already been well received before the war, through the 
writings of Ladame and son, of Thomas Flournoy, Maeder, Dubois, 
Lombard, Ermakow, Gottschalk, Radeski, Schmiergeld and Provo- 
telle, Weber, etc. 

During the war, naturally, from 1914 to 1918, psychanalysis made 
no progress. The interest of neurologists and psychiatrists during 
that tragic period was turned to war neuroses, and these were too 
manifestly subordinated to the ordinary causes of disease (trauma- 
tism, overwork, toxic infections, etc.) and especially to emotions con- 
cerning self-preservation and fear of death, to inspire any research 
of a psychanalytic order. Others, however, in other countries as 
much allied as they were at enmity with our country, and more 
acquainted with the ideas of Freud and therefore more capable, were 
inspired to delve deeper than clinical appearances, into affective 
psychology.* 

Thus in France the psychanalytic movement was suspended during 
hostilities. 

*It is indeed because Freud’s ideas were but very imperfectly known in 
France, in rough outline only, that it did not occur to neuropsychiatrists, as it 
did to psychanalysts in England, Austria and Germany, to look into the affec- 
tive and sexual make-up for primary causes of war neuroses (which, as we 
know, occur only in types who are predisposed by their habitual anxiety state). 

These neuroses then seemed to them to indicate narcissism, latent homo- 
sexuality, etc.; and Freud himself has demonstrated that his conception alone 
of emotion that is repressed and not discharged, can account for the neuroses 
due to emotional shock. A.H. 
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In contrast, after the war, from 1919 to 1920 it showed sudden 
expansion. During the period immediately preceding the diffusion 
of psychanalysis in literary circles (1921), critical studies began to 
appear in increasing numbers. 

It was through Swiss articles and other works that Freud’s ideas 
first began to be known throughout France. Certain names deserve 
mention here: de Montet, Lombard, Berguer, and Flournoy, Sr., 
professor of philosophy at Geneva, who did much to spread certain 
aspects of the Freudian doctrine in religious as well as in general 
psychology; Flournoy, Jr., specialist in neuroses, was turning his 
activities toward psychanalysis and Charles Odier was beginning to 
apply psychanalysis to war neuroses before taking active part in the 
psychanalytic movement in the French language of which he subse- 
quently became one of the authorized representatives. The works of 
Swiss nonmedical authors should also be mentioned here, for example 
those of Lemaitre and also of Baudouin, who has given examples of 
dream analyses and believed it possible to form from psychanalysis a 
personal method of moral healing in which suggestion is admitted. 
\Ve would also note the works of Kollarits and E. Morel’s discussion 
of mysticism. 


Il. Period of World-IVide Literary Diffusion (1921-1923) 


In the year 1921, an occurrence of outstanding importance in the 
history of the French psychanalytic movement was the arrival in 
Paris of a psychanalyst bringing with her credentials and even the 
commendation of Freud himself: Mme. Sokolnicka. That lady, an 
excellent, active and courageous practitioner of psychanalysis, got in 
touch with Payot, the editor, who had just before this committed 
to Jankeléevitch the charge of making the first translation of Freud. 
Not only was Jankélévitch not even a psychanalyst but his mother 
tongue was neither French nor German, and the translation of Intro- 
duction to Psychanalysis produced in 1922 left somewhat to be 
desired. However, the very fact that we had in our own tongue a 
translation of the work of Freud himself was in itself of consider- 
able importance. And that was only a beginning. 

Mme. Sokolnicka was somewhat isolated; especially was this true 
in regard to contacts in medicopsychiatric circles, where the new 
method was still looked upon with suspicion. She thought it best to 
introduce psychanalytic ideas through personal relations with the 
literary folk of Paris. 

Literary circles opened wide their doors to receive her. Almost 
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all of the group of writers for the “ Nouvelle Revue Frangaise”’ 
attended assiduously the receptions she gave regularly during the 
season of 1921-1922. The group included Mr. Jacques Riviere who 
kept up relations with her until his death, Mr. R. Martin du Gard, 
Mr. Schlumberger and Mr. Carco. 

Mr. André Gide himself was not above taking a keen interest in 
these meetings, and traces of his relations with Mme. Sokolnicka 
are not lacking in his most recent books. 

Some authors, such as Mr. Lenormand,® who at the time showed 
the greatest interest, later denied the influence, however manifest, of 
that incomplete initiation. 

News of these more or less literary receptions was spread in 
Parisian society. Soon there was not a salon, nor a gathering of 
young intellectuals, hardly a café where the question of psychanalysis 
was not being discussed; it had become the topic of the day, just as 
Einstein’s theory of relativity had been, a few months before. 

At about this time outlines and critical studies by Messrs. 
Thibaudet, R. L. Doyon, Dubujadoux, Canudo, Jules Romain 
appeared in various reviews; a special number of Disque Vert devoted 
to psychanalysis in 1924 marks the last wave from Brussels when, in 
Paris, the tide, as it were, had already begun to recede. 

On the whole, the period of world-wide literary diffusion of 
psychanalysis was short. Is it to be regretted that it ever occurred ? 

Evidently the fact of the extraordinary spreading, in less than 
two years, of Freudian ideas in France, in both literary coterie and 
salon, gave the enemies of the psychanalytic school ground for argu- 
ment, for they rejoiced to see that school, by reason of its position 
in France, admit to be of a literary and popular character rather than 
truly scientific. On the other hand, conscientious seekers were on 
their guard against this wave of popularity; they would have pre- 
ferred to have criticism of the method elven out by scholars who had 
studied it at great length and practised it with success, whereas all 
they heard in praise of it was from the conversation of society women 
whose knowledge of the subject could only be of a superficial nature. 

Nevertheless it cannot be denied that this world-wide literary 
popularizing of psychanalysis created a public for psychanalytic litera- 
ture; a public too large at first, but in which the frivolous element 
gradually disappeared of itself, and which, at present including only 


5 Cf. Mme. Sophoniska in Faua Monnayeurs. 


8 Lenormand. Le mangeur des reves, homme et ses fantomes. 
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the most cultured and serious elements, continues to be a great asset 
to the psychanalytic movement of to-day.’ 

It followed that Mme. Sokolnicka soon felt that her former tactics 
were no longer of use to her. During the season of 1922-1923 she 
gave a few lectures at the school of “ Hautes Etudes Sociales ’’ which 
were announced in the Nouvelle Revue Francaise. But she realized 
that the craze for psychanalysis which she had started in literary 
circles and in which only those of her auditors who were lacking in 
inspiration found profit, was far from being a guarantee of real, 
legitimate and lasting success. She then ceased her activities in that 
direction and turned her efforts toward the medical world. 


III. Period of Scientific Control (1923-1926) 

In medical and philosophical circles, interest in the question had 
by no means diminished. Activity had continued, with very little 
noise, during the brilliant period of 1921-1923. 

The late Professor Dupré showed a decided inclination to Freud’s 
ideas. He, together with Trepsat, made an attempt to use psych- 
analysis with some patients in 1920 and made a study of it in the 
treatment of anxiety and hypochondriacal neuroses. 

Laignel-Lavastine and Vinchon gave an exposition of the subject 
of sexual symbols seen from the historical viewpoint. Logre showed 
his interest in psychanalytic research among patients with obsessions, 
however, with reservations concerning its application to hysterical 
neurosis in which the deep-seated element of suggestibility was, in 
his opinion, very apt to lead the observer astray. 

Meanwhile also Prof. H. Claude, who was later to be of the 
greatest value to the psychanalytic cause, attempted to apply, with 
truly scientific moderation and adherence to the principles of clinical 
observation, the psychanalytic method to certain states of anxiety, 
depression and obsession and also delirium, admitting, besides the 
psychogenetic aspect of the symptoms an organic aspect, a disturbance 
of the neurovegetative system, and endocrinal imbalance which he 
sought to analyze by laboratory methods. 

We would mention a few more of the writings of Stocker, Perel- 
mann, Cornelius, Wimmer, Guiraud, Ley and the interesting preface 
by Claparéde to LeLoy’s translation of Cing lecons sur la psych- 
analyse (1923). 


Philosophers had approached the subject from their angle. The 


7 Cf. among the more or less inspirational psychoanalytic novels, J. F. Benda: 
Les Amorandes. 
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late Th. Ribot, before passing away, had foretold in the preface to 
his work on La vie inconsciente et les mouvements the interest shown 
in Freud’s new conception: affective and motor unconscious symbol- 
ism as a driving force (particularly in its relation to affective creative 
activity). Bergson was in favor of exploring the Unconscious, and 
H. Piéron was setting forth the limitations of psychanalysis as 
brought forward by the late lamented young English psychologist, 
Rivers. 

Mme. Sokolnicka’s first contacts with physicians took place when 
a few attended the meetings already mentioned. There she made the 
acquaintance of Heuyer, specialist in infantile neuropsychiatry, who 
introduced to her Paul Bourget (who had just written Nemesis) ; 
Heuyer showed a good understanding of Freud’s ideas. Being at 
that time the assistant of Professor Dupré at the Sainte-Anne clinical 
asylum, he accepted Mme. Sokolnicka’s services. The collaboration 
proved to be, as did also the assistanceship, of short duration, and 
fruitless as well, for Mme. Sokolnicka had practically no occasion 
to treat the psychotic since it is rather to neuroses that the current 
psychanalytic method applies. 

Mme. Sokolnicka was then in communication with Minkowski, 
who, as a pupil of Bleuler of Zurich, was well acquainted with the 
theory if not with the practice of psychanalysis although he refrained 
from applying it except as a secondary or accessory method of 
observation and treatment of patients affected with schizophrenia 
Minkowski having notified Eitingon, a psychanalyst of Berlin, that 
Laforgue, a young psychanalyst, had just come to settle in Paris, 
Eitingon put Laforgue in communication with Mme. Sokolnicka. 
This happy connection may be looked upon as an important milestone 
in the French psychanalytic movement. As early as 1923 the second 
among us,* whom a long period of psycholinguistic study had taught 
not to underestimate the role of the unconscious factors nor of affec- 
tive elements of thought, and who took a keen interest in the Freudian 
theory as it had been explained to him by his friend Laforgue, was 
introduced to Mme. Sokolnicka: it was she who, by means of a 
lengthy application of didactic psychanalysis, truly initiated him in 
the mysteries of the Freudian method and doctrine. 

Another organ, although of broader inspiration, was also to 
become a means of spreading Freudian ideas. We refer to “ Groupe 
de l’Evolution Psychiatrique which was started in that same year 
1923. 


8 E. Pichon. 
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Honored with the patronage of H. Claude who, in 1922, had 
engaged Laforgue as assistant and was directing his use of the psych- 
analytic method, the group represented a variety of tendencies: Mme. 
Codet and Mme. Minkowska, Allendy, Borel, Ceillier, Codet, 
Laforgue, Minkowski, Gilbert Robin, R. de Saussure, Schiff and 
both of us; these, all physicians, were the founders. The group 
has continued since then. Psychophysical and _psychotechnical 
methods were left to others as were also attempts to reduce mental 
diseases to purely anatomical and physiological factors. But we were 
particularly interested in all forms of training that allows the prac- 
titioner a closer contact with the divers psychic conditions he has 
studied. The group being essentially of a friendly order, without 
the exclusive character of an organized society, does not subscribe 
to any dogma. If psychanalysis has here played an important part, 
many other elements have also had a share in forming its character; 
the reconstruction of the framework of psychiatric nosology; com- 
parison of Freud’s doctrines with those of Janet ; the Adlerian theory ; 
the use of Bergsonian ideas in psychopathology; psychological 
heredity, graphology and the study of character. Psychanalysis, how- 
ever, gained ground among members of the group until it became for 
many, even while preserving its useful and agreeable original purpose, 
the lobby of the Société psychoanalytique. 

As psychanalysis gradually penetrated into medical circles it met 
with resistance of a more and more opinionated form. In learned 
societies patients were brought to whom Freud’s ideas applied; 
therapeutic successes were mentioned. But each success brought 
forth, as a reaction, attacks not justified by any clinical facts, and 
obviously inspired by a sentimental twisting of logic, a rather astonish- 
ing procedure on the part of men devoted to scientific argument. 
Thus in 1923 a debate was held on the psychic mechanism of “ repres- 
sion” in the presence of Hesnard before the Société de Psychiatrie 
of Paris, the different speakers showing a manifest lack of docu- 
mentary evidence. 

One important occurrence, also in 1923, was the report of one of 
us at Besancon. A congress of alienists and neurologists of France 
and French-speaking countries had already been held in Strasbourg 
in 1920 and in Luxembourg in 1921, echoes of a few foreign debates 
on the question. At Quimper in 1922 he turned over to Hesnard the 
prepafation of the report on psychanalysis for the following year, 
of which the following is a summary: 

“It is especially necessary to bear in mind that psychanalysis 
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reveals a vast horizon in the direction of psychological exploration, 
and to stress the importance of its studies of subjective and personal 
content of the neurosis and the psychosis. 
“Both neurosis and psychosis frequently have one of their main 
roots in individual psychological experience in the intimate life his- 
tory (affective but not strictly sexual) of the patient. This affective 
root of the disease such as revealed by psychogenesis may, within the 
*limits of etiological organic conditions (always primitive and more or 
less predominant) of itself absorb part of the causality of the psychic 
morbidity, especially of the neuropsychopathological complications. 
Any method by which it is brought to light and used as a transmission 
wire for psychotherapeutic influence may be beneficial. 
“It is by this means that psychanalysis, rid of its errors of 
terminology, of its doctrinal excesses and of its artifices of semeio- | 
logical researches in symbolism, is allied to psychiatry of which it 





is a tributary, and to clinical psychology, a science which, unfor- 
tunately, is only too neglected in our university curricula. It is by 
this means that this doctrine-method, as yet imperfect but quite 
perfectable, has an incontestable claim to scientific and French 
consideration.” 
A long and spirited debate followed the reading of the report. 





The majority of French physicians approved, but a few speakers, 
such as Hartenberg—who has since partially changed his opinion— 
denied, as having any medical interest, a theory which they did not 
know in its applicational aspect and which they had never consented 
to practice. 

At that time several authors attracted attention by their ardent 
protest against the Freudian theory, using at times arguments ill 
becoming their scientific dignity. Charles Blondel, for instance, in a 
biased work written on a single lecture of Freud’s by a man having 
not the slightest notion of the psychanalytic method as it is applied 
in practice, did not hesitate to ridicule psychanalysis, declaring it to 
scientific obscenity.” The superficial argument inspired by 





be a 
the indignation of a philosopher offended concerning certain of his 
beliefs prevented him from seeing in Freud’s work the great bio- 
psychological ideas it contains, while he dwelt upon the trivial or 


amusing side of the subject. 

Fortunately for French wisdom, a few scientific minds like 
H. Claude were already attempting, as we have said, the application 
under their own eyes of the disputed method. The results presented 
to him in 1924-1925 by Laforgue and which he obtained personally 
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with his pupils, Codet, Borel and Robin, etc., led him to introduce 
psychanalysis in the programs of the Faculté de Paris. Lectures 
were given in his department at Sainte-Anne by Borel, Codet, 
Laforgue, Hesnard, R. de Saussure during the years between 1924 
and 1926. 

It was in 1924 that Laforgue published in collaboration with 
Allendy the first French work directly and definitely of psychanalytic 
inspiration (La psychanalyse et les névroses, Payot) which met with 
genuine public approval. In the years that followed, psychanalysts 
like Laforgue, Borel, R. de Saussure, Allendy and the two of us, and 
supporters of the psychanalytic cause like G. Robin—who defended it 
principally in literary circles and the literary press—published works 
setting forth the guiding principles of psychanalysis and their appli- 
cation in various spheres.® At the same time most of the important 
works of Freud were successively translated into French. 

The psychanalytic movement became definitely established by the 
closer and closer collaboration of those who constituted the first 
nucleus, Mme. Sokolnicka, Laforgue and Pichon, with other living 
elements of psychanalytic activity in the foreign language, namely, 
the Sainte-Anne group represented by two of Claude’s pupils, Borel 
and Codet; the Genevan group formed by de Saussure and Charles 
Odier ; two Parisian clinicians actively engaged along Freudian lines: 
Allendy and Parcheminey and Hesnard, spokesmen who until then 
had not been connected with psychanalysis in official circles. The 
psychanalyses of a didactic nature which most of these physicians 
went through gave them the right to consider themselves indeed full- 
fledged psychanalysts. The addition of two psychanalysts of foreign 
training, Loewenstein, Berlinese pupil of Sachs, and Mme. Marie 
3onaparte, trained by Freud, was far from useless to the movement. 

At this point we would mention the extremely important role of 
Laforgue and his admirable activity in this gathering together of 
useful elements. Himself an adept enthusiast of the Freudian doc- 
trine he lost no opportunity to spread it in every circle to which he had 
access. But above all it is in his therapeutic activities, manifestly rich 
in results, that he pleaded successfully before the court of public 
opinion the cause of psychanalysis. 

®See Borel and G. Robin. Les réveurs éveillés. G. Robin. Les haines 
familiales. Laforgue, Allendy, Pichon et R. de Saussure. Le réve et la 
psychanalyse (Maloine). Hesnard. La psychanalyse, La Vie et la Mort des 
instincts chez l'homme, L’Individu et le Sexe (Psychologie du Narcissisme). 
Stock. 
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The first attempt at official grouping having as object the publish- 
ing of a periodical gave rise to various projects which one of us*” 
attempted, without success, to organize, on a very broad and eclectic 
basis, with a patronage including the principal representatives of 
French psychanalysis research (Institut, Sorbonne, Faculté de 
Médecine Hautes Etudes, etc. ). 

Its failure ended in the taking up of this project by the groupe de 
l’Evolution Psychiatrique. The publication was under the direction 
of Laforgue and the same one of us who had conducted previous 
negotiations ; two volumes appeared, which represent the activities of 
the group." 

At present the Revue francaise de psychanalyse which we shall 
presently mention absorbs most of the psychanalytic works in the 
French language. L’Evolution Psychiatrique (new general secre- 
taries: Laforgue and Minkowski), while giving space to psych- 
analysts, is more particularly devoted to the various tendencies in 
contemporary psychiatry. 

Minkowski not long ago was one of those who taught the French 
public not to turn up its nose on Freudianism. He was the first, in 
a series of remarkable articles, to make known certain illuminating 
facts concerning analysis of the contents of schizophrenic symptoms. 
Sut when the Société Psychanalytique de Paris was founded, he pre- 
ferred to remain independent of it, not being actually a psychanalyst 
and not wishing, for the sake of his title to membership, to forfeit in 
any measure his freedom of action. Our friendly relations with him 
are such that we cannot but fully appreciate his scruples of intellec- 
tual loyalty; besides, we know that outside of [Evolution Psychia- 
trique he will not fail to find opportunities of making known his 
interesting concepts. 

It would be doing them an injustice if we failed to mention, in 
passing on to the phase of formal organization of the movement, the 
part played in the diffusion of psychanalytic ideas by the Groupe 
d’études philosophiques et scientifiques pour l’examin des tendences 
nouvelles directed by Dr. Allendy. Laforgue (year 1922-1923) ; 
Adler, Rank, Allendy, Laforgue (year 1925-1926); Maeder, 
Allendy (year 1925-1926); Borel, G. Robin, Deutsch, Hesnard, 
Laforgue, Pichon (year 1926-1927) ; Meng, Minkowski, Reik, Codet 
(year 1927-1928), were in turn called by this group to give lectures 
at the Sorbonne before a cultured and inquiring audience, which 
offered fertile ground for the sowing of their ideas. 


10 A. Hesnard. 
11 J’Evolution Psychiatrique, Vol. I (1925) and Vol. II (1927). Payot. 
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IV. Period of Formal Organization (Since 1926) 


The latest and most important step of the psychanalytic move- 
ment was the founding of the Société Psychanalitique de Paris. 
This was founded November 4, 1926, by Mmes. Marie Bonaparte 
and Eugénie Sokolnicka, Drs. Allendy, Borel, Laforgue, Loewen- 
stein, Pacheminey and the two writers of this outline. Drs. Codet, 
Charles Odier and R. de Saussure were soon admitted with the title 
of charter members. Thus the number of charter members is brought 
to twelve. 

The official organ of the society is the Revue francaise de 
psychanalyse (Paris, managing the medical end: Drs. Hesnard, 
Laforgue, Odier and R. de Saussure; direction of applied analysis: 
Mme. Marie Bonaparte; General Secretary, Dr. E. Pichon). 

As a matter of principle the Société psychanalytique de Paris does 
not exclude nonmedical persons. Could Mme. Sokolnicka have been 
excluded, to whom most of us are indebted for our psychanalytic 
training? We include also, as nonmedical members, Mme. Marie 
Bonaparte and Mme. Ronjat. There are at present eleven of the 
fourteen charter members who are physicians: those already men- 
tioned among the founders and Flournoy of Geneva. We believe this 
medical majority can be trusted to open the doors of the society only 
to persons properly qualified scientifically. 

As the Society is careful to give its stamp only to clinicians 
capable of offering to clients serious professional guarantee as to the 
therapeutic application of the psychanalytic method, it demands 
from candidates to titular membership assurance that they have 
previously undergone a didactic form of psychanalysis."* 

The Society found it advisable to be affiliated with the Inter- 
national Association of Psychanalysts. In addition to its titular 
members, associate members are accepted. If further information 
is desired readers are referred to the statutes of the Society in 
number 3 of the Revue Francaise de Psychanalyse, 1927, pp. 568 
et seq. 

The Society at present meets twice a month: once for the discus- 
sion of general studies and once for that of technical studies. In 
addition, three conferences of psychanalysts of the French language 
have already been held: Geneva 1926, Blois 1927, Paris 1928. These 
public meetings took place respectively, the first two on the occasion 
of the annual Congress of Alienists and Neurologists of French- 


12 Statutes, article 19. 
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speaking countries, and the last at the time of the annual international 
meeting of neurological and psychiatric societies. 

Finally, it seems to us that our Society has already given proof of 
fruitful activity and augurs well for the psychanalytic movement of 
the future. 

It is a homogeneous group, even while it brings together a great 
diversity of spiritual and scientific tendencies and types of culture. 
Among these tendencies may be seen two principles: the one inter- 
national, which tends to propagate in French scientific circles the 
trained, dogmatic, systematic spirit of psychanalytic groups in the 
German language; the other, essentially native, strives to dissociate 
facts from doctrinal interpretation of them and also to express facts 
and theories in clear, precise language that is accessible to psycholo- 
gists of French culture trained at other schools. These two appar- 
ently opposed tendencies, of systematization and of evolution, meet 
here, to the greatest good of the method. 

It is to be hoped that this young psychological movement, 
restrained as yet, but one of the most vigorous ever known, will meet 
with encouragement on the part of all psychologists, in compensation 
for the virulent, blind and jealous attacks which psychanalysis, by its 


very nature, brings upon itself in every country in the world. 
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IS HOMOSEXUALITY CURABLE? 


By WILHELM STEKEL, M.D. 


VIENNA 


Translated by BertrRAND S. FrRoHMAN, San Francisco 


My experience during the past few years absolutely confirms my 
belief that homosexuality is a psychic disease and is curable by 
psychic treatment. 

Tersely expressed: This disease in question is not a congenital 
condition but a psychic state which can be handled by treatment cor- 
rectly applied. This belief is substantiated by the fact that in the 
last year four of my homosexual patients have married and are 
extremely happy. These were the only ones I analyzed to the end. 

This statement stands in direct opposition to Magnus Hirschfeld 
and his school. Hirschfeld attempted in his characteristically efficient 
manner to prove that homosexuality is incurable. According to 
Hirschfeld the inversion is a matter of fate, a congenital condition 
and the only panacea is legal recognition without any punishment. 

It is not my opinion that homosexuality can be cured and elim- 
inated by imprisonment or social ostracism. On the contrary, punish- 
ment produces martyrs; develops many homoerotics through the asso- 
ciated dangers and secrecies. I do not wish to create the impression 
that the works of Hirschfeld, Bliher and their followers are danger- 
ous, but they do produce homosexuality ; they hatch homosexuals by 
removing from these people all sense of responsibility, thus blocking 
possibilities of reform; they give him to believe that the patient is not 
to be censored. They try to prove to him that many of the most 
famous intellectuals were homosexuals and he thus will find himself 
among the best society. By suggestion, they impress upon him that 
his condition can neither be changed nor cured. Many of the patients 
who have consulted me have either spoken with Hirschfeld or have 
read his works. They came with the fixed idea that they cannot be 
helped. They doubt the possible success of any treatment, so that 
in such cases the psychotherapeutic influence is greatly handicapped 
or hindered. They lack faith in the physician. We must understand 
that all these patients cling to their illness because they either derive 
erotic thrills from it or through it—they are protected against more 
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horrible inclinations. They give us an index of the difficulties the 
psychoanalyst is confronted with. 

I have described in my book “ Onanism and Homosexuality ”’ 
these therapeutic problems. Every attempt is hopeless when the 
patient is forced by his parents to visit the physician. The success is 
doubtful when the motive of the treatment is engendered through 
fear of the consequences of legal persecution. It is doubtful when 
the patient seeks a cure merely because of his need for an heir. But 
it is still worse if he has previously studied Hirschfeld’s contributions 
and having absorbed this rich literature, is firmly convinced. 

The physician who has had much experience in handling such 
cases recognizes these difficulties very clearly. At the onset of the 
treatment the patient desires to escape, and contrary to the advice of 
the physician establishes a secret homosexual contact in the first 
week of the treatment. During the analysis absolute honesty is the 
cardinal obligation of these patients. 

It is rare that young homosexuals feel unhappy about their abnor- 
mal inclinations. These provide the best prognosis. The older the 
homosexual, the more difficult it is to superimpose psychotherapeutic 
influence. Most of the homosexuals are proud of their cross and 
simulate a state of happiness and contentment about their abnormity 
which in reality is nothing but a sham from which they derive a per- 
verted sense of being thrilled. This is merely a defense mechanism 
to camouflage their true unhappy state and an attempt to forget their 
inability to indulge in heterosexual love. 

Most of them begin a description of their affliction with the fol- 
lowing words: “At first I was very unhappy about my abnormal 
inclinations. I have been melancholic and on the verge of suicide. 
Then I accidentally ran across Hirschfeld’s works; since then I am 
resigned to my fate.” This “resignation” is not to be accepted at 
its face value, for my many experiences have proved to me that all 
homosexuals are unhappy and the majority come to a tragic end. I 
have never met a truly happy homosexual. Eventually they are con- 
fronted with the recognition of their self-deceit and their tragedy, so 
over a long period no pervert can become resigned to his fate. The 
treatment starts with the difficulty that the patients fear that the 
physician can divorce him entirely and permanently from the path of 
homosexuality. They do not wish to burn the bridges of their per- 
versions behind them—if in the event they find that homosexuality is 
disappointing. 

I am of the opinion that all persons are bisexual. The disposition 
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toward homosexuality exists in everyone; the homosexual represses 
his heterosexuality; the heterosexual his homosexuality. I further 
maintain that the homosexual component remains in everybody, but 
it depends upon the patient if he will indulge in it. I demand during 
the treatment absolute abstinence from any form of homosexual 
activities, encouraging the patient to seek feminine society only. I 
do not permit heterosexual relations with prostitutes during the treat- 
ment, for this usually is unsatisfactory and more firmly establishes 
the belief that they are different from their fellow men. 

What has been overlooked up to the present in the treatment of 
homosexuality is the fact that these patients are incapable of loving. 
Without the existence of a psychic love they are heterosexually 
impotent. Every attempt in houses of prostitution, with street- 
walkers, waitresses, chambermaids, or other women of loose morals, 
is unsuccessful because the fundamental element of potency for homo- 
sexuals is love. 

The real disease of the homosexuals is a combination of inability 
to love and the fear of love. The impotence complex described by 
various investigators (Klasi) which is found so frequently in homo- 
sexuals is merely the expression of fear of women. Behind this fear 
of women is hidden the fear of love. This fear of love is unveiled in 
the analysis, as fear of jealousy and its consequences. The fear of 
women—as I proved in one of my publications—has a sadistic root. 
The phenomenon can be understood as follows: The homosexual 
establishes this formula: “If I loved a woman I would be horribly 
jealous! I could not bear faithlessness! I would kill her! She 
would drive me to crime!’ This explains the homosexual’s fear of 
love. He is capable of forming feminine friendship but avoids falling 
in love with a woman. This inability to love is only a suberfuge, and 
so he suppresses the emotion by the power of his will, at the expense 





of his nervous system. 

Reviewing the youthful experiences of a homosexual we invari- 
ably encounter this type: The indelible impression persists of “ the 
only girl he could have loved.” This infatuation usually started with 
a bashful approach, the crystallization of which he repeatedly pre- 
vented. The homosexual consistently complains about his fate but 
experience proves that they themselves control this fate and suppress 
the “love” impulse in its incipiency. 

The aim of the psychotherapeutic treatment is as follows: to 
reéstablish the heterosexual instincts in the patient ; by this I mean the 
psychic instinct. The physical inclination then follows as a most 
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natural consequence of the psychic. I repeat: all attempts to deter- 
mine the heterosexual component of the homosexual fail, when the 
psychic bond is missing and if the inhibitions which block the psychic 
bond are not removed. The majority of the homosexuals develop in 
families where the mother plays the dominant role; a strong mother 
and a weak father is the familial picture which we so frequently 
encounter. (Exceptions prove the existence of multiple variations 
of the “ flight-from-women” type). Very early the homosexual 
becomes interested in the power of the relations between male and 
female, he is a premature observer of the strife of the sexes. He 
early develops a fear of being weaker than a woman and of being 
defeated in this combat. With this formula alone—such a compli- 
cated process as the flight into homosexuality could not be explained 
Other instances exist in which the value of women is depreciated. 
The riddle of homosexuality cannot be solved by a single clue; there 
are other valuable circumstances to be taken into consideration. 
Sefore discussing these situations | wish to state that I see in every 
homosexual and neurotic an atavistic element. Degeneration would 
be a misnomer because the neurotic as well as the genius (also the 
criminals) have many characteristics in common. I cannot elaborate 
upon my theories in this small contribution, they may be found in my 
other volumes. This mutual atavistic tendency is a pronounced 
characteristic of sex-life, a hypertrophy of the ego, a leaning towards 
the artistic and a demonstration of protest against the prevailing 
morals and customs. To be different from the others is—from the 
onset—the “ leitmotif”’ of such natures. 

Predestination to hate, and the contrary, unquenchable desire for 
love, is so strongly developed that it leads to a characteristic jealous 
disposition. The fear of jealousy and its disturbing consequences is 
the most important lever in the complicated mechanism of the homo- 
sexual neurotic. It must be taken into consideration that in all these 
atavistic instincts, bisexuality is more apparent than under normal 
conditions. The physical appearance of the homosexual facilitates 
this evasion of all things heterosexual. We will never find a homo- 
sexual who has not other stigmata of a neurosis. The statement of 
some of these inverts, that they are normal physically and show no 
nervous symptoms, is mere mockery. Closer analysis demonstrates 
many anxiety and compulsion symptoms. Most of them present 
cyclic phenomena of various organic neuroses and depressions which 
are related to their unhappy sexual state and which were often present 


before they were cognizant of their abnormal desires. Homosexuality 
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is often combined with fetishistic and impulsive actions. The rela- 
tions which I have completely describes in one of my volumes to the 
sadomasochistic complex is very pronounced. 

The older the homosexual, the more definitely appear the neurotic 
symptoms and frequently psychotic features are recognizable. He 
believes he is pursued—people are laughing at him, the neighbors 
have discovered his abnormality by certain facial reflexions and have 
reported him to the police. Melancholy and suicide are not infre- 
quent, especially when public denouncement or a lawsuit is threatened. 
The fear of blackmail is sometimes justified but at times assumes 
pathological dimensions. 

The main rule is: We must not be deceived by the false euphoria 
of these patients. They discuss the hours of their happiness in terms 
of wild enthusiasm, disregard the tragic periods of depression and 
despair and suppress the struggle against suicidal impulses. They 
often state: “If it comes to a lawsuit, I shall commit suicide.” In 
the course of the analysis we learn that these outbursts are merely 
the expression of latent suicide impulses. Many cases of suicide 
where no motives can be found, are manifest or latent homosexuals. 

In the male, homosexuality is not only a flight from women but 
also from his own ego and recognition. Therefore we must under- 
stand that the psychoanalysis which projects the true picture meets 
with the keenest resistance of the patient. It is very difficult to induce 
an invert to undergo treatment but more difficult to keep him. If he 
remains, the success is fairly certain, providing too many errors are 
not made in the technique of psychic treatment. The procedures are 
as follows: The homosexual visits the physician having heard his 
ailment is curable. He mentions that he would be very content in 
his existing state if it was not subject to punishment. He is doubtful 
as to the possibilities of a cure—since childhood he had these inclina- 
tions—he has tried to have feminine relations, at which attempts he 
was either impotent or derived no pleasure. He agrees to treatment— 
and despite all caution does not return after a few days. 


This is a typical example of a recent case; Mr. R, a strong masculine 
type, twenty-nine years of age, came to treatment because his family 
desires that he should marry. He informed me how he happened to 
consult me. He was at a French seashore resort where he noticed 
a good looking man of about his same age on the beach whom he recog- 
nized immediately as being a “ homosexual.” The man was his type— 
and the patient accosted him first. After a short conversation, the 
stranger informed him that he had been a “homo ”—but was now com- 
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pletely cured. He showed him his wife who was talking with another 
lady, stating that she was pregnant and he was very happy in anticipa- 
tion of the coming event. “If I may advise you—consult Dr. Stekel, 
he cured me.” He secured my address—inquired by letter if I could 
take him under treatment, postponed his trip by various excuses—and 
arrived in Vienna two months later. He informed me immediately that 
he had only two weeks free time. His parents were not to be informed 
that he is a homosexual or that he is undergoing treatment. I advised 
him that this time was unsufficient hoping to keep him, once we had 

: : 


started. He begins his biography retouching his first reports—as is 





characteristic of these people. I remain passive at this stage—carefully 


avoid shocking him by too hasty opinions. Three days later, he phoned 
that he was called home by cable, which of course is untrue, thus fleeing 
from treatment—fearing recognition. 


Another homosexual of decided feminine type, vain, conceited and 
very loquacious, desires treatment as he wishes an heir. I avoid the 
major topic—having only preliminary discussions. He makes the hour 
of appointment a point for argument—finally, we make a suitable time 
he excuse of business demands. His 


secretary phones that he will start treatment the following week—but 


but he cancels the first meeting on t 


he never starts 


The prognosis for successful treatment of a homosexual depends 
upon the desire of the patient to get rid of his inversion. Patients 
who come to the analyst of their own volition, who do not stress their 
happiness or are not proud of their inversion—such patients suffer 
because of their affliction and can be greatly helped. I will not go 
into details as to the motives of homoerotism—those who are inter 
ested may find same in my books. I merely want to mention one case 
of my recent experience, because it presents extraordinary character 


istics and can be considered as pathognomonic. 


Case: A Swede, thirty-five years old, athletic type, no hereditary 
aint, desires to be cured of his inversion. He had frequent relations 
in the past seven years with several men—he has had inclinations toward 
his own sex since childhood. He was seduced at the age of fifteen by 
his older cousin, since then frequent homosexual relations. His first 
attempt in a public house was at the age of twenty, normal potence 
with slight orgasm. A transient heterosexual period, which he con- 
sidered was a heroic attempt to save himself from homosexuality; inter- 
course with prostitutes and loose women for one year—and then relapse 
to his former activities. Since then, occasional contacts with prostitutes 


merely to determine that he was potent. At the age of twenty-eight, 


while attempting to cohabit with a woman who had intercourse with 
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his friend in the same room previously—absolute impotence. Since then 
all attempts with women failed (autosuggestion of impotence) and com- 
plete return to homosexuality. In the course of analysis, it appeared 
that he possessed an album containing pictures which were constructed 
in the following way: He bought pictures of naked beautiful women, 
showing the back only and put the head of a man on it. I deduced 
that the man represented a woman whose face he did not care to see. 
He states that in his youth he had masturbation phantasies of women 
whose heads were cut off. This was not only the consequence of his 
sadistic inclinations towards women, but an effort to avoid seeing a 
certain face. Soon it became apparent to whom that forbidden face 
belonged. He confessed that he had a sister in Vienna, whom he never 
visits, she could inquire regarding the reason for his coming to Vienna, 
and this would be unpleasant for him. I felt at once that this was a 
false motive, as he had suffered from fear phobias and could really have 
used this as a reason for his being treated. He also thought that her 
influence might disturb the treatment. During the analysis which I 
intend publishing completely later, the following event was thoroughly 
discussed: At puberty, before the age of fifteen, he suffered from an 
overwhelming sexual urge. One afternoon, no one being in the house, 
he lay in bed with his thirteen years old sister, permitted himself all 
forms of liberties, desired to complete the act which could not be done 
because his sister complained of great pain. After this experience, he felt 
deep remorse, considered himself a horrible sinner, prayed fervently to 
the Holy Mary to free him of his sinful thoughts, and felt after the 
prayer that he was redeemed and cleansed. He told his sister that they 
had performed a great sin, which must never be repeated, and she must 
swear to him that she will never permit him any further liberties; 
this she did. On the next day he attempted an assault upon his six 
year (!) old sister—he tried to make an entrance, she shouted, he 
feared discovery, and left her alone. He was afraid that the little one 
would reveal this to their parents. He underwent terrible self-reproach, 
ran into the church and took a holy oath before the shrine of the 
Virgin Mary, never to touch a woman again. Very soon he, himself, 
recognized a strong fixation on his oldest sister. The feminine and 
masculine of his imagination all represented his sister. These phantasies 
appeared very clearly to him while in Vienna. He knew now what to 
fight against and succeeded in overcoming this fixation. Three months 
after his eight weeks analysis, he became engaged. Contrary to my 
advice, he attempted prenuptial relations with his fiancée to determine 
his potency. He was impotent, wrote a letter in despair and was 
informed that being a moral and religious man he would only be potent 
after marriage. This prophesied success came true in married life. A 
year later, the following report: His wife is pregnant, he is very happy 
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in his marriage, has absolutely overcome his homosexual tendencies and 


found complete satisfaction in heterosexual relations 


This is one of the four patients which [| treated with equal success 
during the past year. I selected this from out the recent cases because 
it demonstrates very distinctly the psychogenesis of a homosexual 
inclination. We see here the experiences with his sisters, the flight 
from women, which associatively surrogates all sisters. The woman 
with whom he first failed resembled his sister and bore the same given 
name. Later came the autosuggestion—you are impotent, fear fur- 
ther failures—in short, a definite impotence complex. 

This analysis lasting but two months, demonstrates that it is not 
always necessary to employ a long drawn-out investigation. The 
majority of cases require two to three months treatment. A longer 
observation was unnecessary for it is generally known that | am of 
the opinion that a prolonged analysis is not only a nuisance but 
dangerous for the patient. Years ago, I presented before the Vienna 
Medical Society a foreign homosexual, who had never had intercourse 
with a woman, and whom | cured within two weeks. One of my best 
successes is a Mr. T., who is married and has children. He told me 
that he influenced two of his former friends to renounce their homo- 
erotism, one with complete success. [| wish to emphasize that we 
cannot always expect good results—occasionally we are frustrated 
by the resistance of the patient, who offers plausible excuses to avoid 
a frank discussion. The above mentioned case is remarkable because 
the described experience with his sisters was confessed at the end of 
the second month although it never was repressed. 

After such experiences 1 am skeptical of the absolute unconscious- 
ness of the patient and believe that they often pretend that they cannot 
remember because they are ashamed that such an important episode of 
their life was withheld for such a long time. 

One can visualize from this example, the difficulties met with in 
treating such cases. How to overcome these difficulties belongs to 
another chapter, viz.: “Analytical Technique.” 

From the knowledge which | have accumulated, important 
prophylactic conclusions may be reached. All theories expounding 
congenital inversion should be energetically refuted. All propaganda 
along these lines should be restricted. The physician should always 
assure the homosexuals seeking advice, that their’s is a psychic afflic- 


tion which will respond to their own efforts or psychotherapeutics. 
The standpoint should be taken that they are dealing with diseased 
persons, merely victims of maleducation. All penalties are useless 
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against homosexuality, which, under the clever propaganda of the 
Hirschfeld circles has frightfully increased. The notorious para- 
graph making this disease a penal offense is worthless, for only an 
accidental choice of unfortunates suffer under this law, mostly inno- 
cent victims of their environments. Prophylaxis would be efficacious 
if the parents would instruct, which I endeavored to describe in my 
small contribution, “‘ Letters to a Mother” (Macaulay Co., New 
York). Educating modern youth about the dangers of homosexuality 
protects the minors against seduction. All contra propaganda directed 
towards the fixed theory of the congenital origin of their disease is 
of great value. 

The method of choice depends upon the disposition, knowledge 
and experience of the analyst. There are successes reported from 
hypnosis, but personally | have never been convinced of the value of 
such methods. Klasi reports results by attacking the impotence 
complex, others use persuasion. I believe it is our duty to delve into 
the etiological factors involved and to investigate the underlying 
forces producing this sex metamorphosis. An analysis along ortho- 
dox Freudian lines going back to the embryo, is ridiculous. From 
my experience the change occurs at the time of puberty. The cir- 
cumstances leading to this change are not “unconscious,” the 
patient knows them well. If he has confidence in the physician plus 
the will to be cured, he will tell us the truth after a short time. Above 
all things this treatment calls for tact and patience. 

* The first and most important rule is not to believe the statement 
that the patient was attracted to the same sex since childhood. It 
would be an error to expose your doubts of his veracity. Finally, 
we must recognize that these patients are not 
they have a psychic scotoma—but the light of recognition should not 
enter too abruptly into the soul of the patient lest dazzling again 
should produce amblyopia. 


‘ 


conscious liars”; 


This paper, revised by the author for American readers, was first published 
in “ Der Nervenarzt,” 1929, Vol. 2, No. 6. 
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I. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
The concept cleptomania is not merely a medical one; it may be \ 
compared to the head of Janus which looks both ways: towards the | 


clinical side, on the one hand; towards the forensic, on the other. 
From the clinical point of view the understanding of cleptomania 





* Authorized translation from German by Clara Willard, Librarian, St. ] 
Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C. Edited by Ben Karpman, M.D. The 
original article appeared in Fortschr. Sex. wiss. 3 (1928). 
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as an illness sui generis has long since been abandoned and it is now 
considered as a symptom, observable in the process of various psychic 
as in psychoses, hysterical and epileptic dream 





and mental diseases 
states, neuroses and psychopathies in their widest sense. 

From a medical point of view it would not attract more attention 
than any other neurotic symptom and would not be considered of 
sufficient importance to receive a special name were we not, for prac- 
tical reasons, forced to measure our clinical experience against a legal 
concept—that of theft. 

Out of this hybrid character, the true scientific character of clepto- 
mania must eventually emerge. Only too often in the past has it 
played the role of a deus ex machina to save the delinquent from 
merited punishment; some, indeed, are inclined to deny its very 
existence, to regard cleptomania as a myth. 

In France where department-store pilferings are almost epidemic, 
the concept has been abandoned almost universally. For example by 
Antheaume (1), Roques de Fursac, Truelle, Henry Claude, Laignel 
Lavastine (2), Alfred Oliverio (3) (in Spain), and further, for 
similar reasons, by de Fleury (4), Wimmer (5), Bénon (6), and 
Carlo Todde (7) (in Italy). In Germany, however, psychiatry in 
general takes up a less negative point of view. The rejection of the 
concept by French authors is comprehensible when one considers that 
so far as the Parisian department store petty thieves are concerned, 
the offenders are not, for the most part, victims of mental disease 
but really casual thieves, and here the problem becomes less a clinical 
than a legal one. 

So long as we look upon cleptomania as the effect of a mysterious 
thieving urge, we cannot expect to arrive at any clear understanding. 
Only unbiased clinico-psychological observation can create an array 
of facts upon which to base sound judgment. To psychoanalytic 
research is due the credit of uncovering the deeper psychological 
relations in question and of enabling us to definitely determine the 
essential nature of a cleptomanic act. 

Difficulties first arise when the attempt is made to bring psycho- 
logical experience in accord with forensic necessities. The legal 
concept of theft is not psychological but formal, based on normative 
values; and in the formal concept the cleptomanic act is included, 
the objective facts of the act only being taken into consideration. It 
must be admitted, however, that the legal concept is also to some 
extent based on psychological relations, but on those having to do 
with social values rather than with individual character. 
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If we wish to arrive at a compromise between a psychological and 
a legal treatment of the problem, we are faced with the question: 
What essential psychological differences exist between the clepto- 
manic act and casual theft ? 

The cleptomanic act in its purest form is an impulsive act—that 
is, a genuinely instinctive act—the chief goal being not the acquisition 
of the stolen object but the satisfaction of a repressed urge. There- 
fore, cleptomania represents an eruption of repressed material from 
the unconscious; and indicates, like all similar acts, an element alien 
to the conscious personality. 

Like the neurotic symptom it is symbolic in character; i.e., the 
apparent rational act signifies quite another element than that objec- 
tively expressed by the act. It is just this symbolic character and its 
derivation from the unconscious which constitutes its essential nature. 
Therefore, instead of using the misleading term of cleptomania it 
would be more to the point to call the act a symbolic theft, as does 
Keinholz (8). 

In most cases the impulsive action is closely associated with other 
urges—with the urge to make purchases (oniomania), the urge to 
make presents, and sometimes also with pyromania. While giving 
way to these impulsive reactions consciousness often takes on an 
ecstatic or even a somnolescent state, and the most varied instinctive 
tendencies are likely to break through. 

Even in the prepsychoanalytic literature references are found to 
the close connection of cleptomania with the sexual instinct, and to 
the occurrence of orgasms during the act. In the works of O. 
Gross (9), Oberholzer (10), and especially in the brilliant and 
explicit analyses of Stekel (11), the sexual urge is recognized as the 
most important factor at the root of cleptomania and its specific 
psychological relations to sexual urges are made clear. The external 
and long well known characteristics of cleptomania—the absurdity 
of the act, the contrast with the social sphere of the perpetrator—the 
heightened emotional state, are to be understood as arising from its 
symbolic character. Its greater frequency in the biological phases 
of menstruation and pregnancy (attested in the earlier literature, 
particularly in the works of Wimmer and Bénon) may be traced to 
the connection with sexual urge and to increasing demands during 
these periods. 

Habitual stealing brings us back to the domain of criminal psycho- 
pathology. Following the still classic interpretations of Wagner- 
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Jauregg (12) the difference is to be found in discriminating between 
the act due to an inner urge and that committed for an external pur- 
pose. Grasping of an object by a child would be due to the primary 
instinct of acquisition. With increased regulation of instinctive life 
the original urge retreats, and purposive ideas become dominant; the 
idea of the enjoyment of the stolen object prevails over the delight 
of grasping it. 

For the thief the idea of the end occupies the foreground, while 
for the cleptomaniac the pleasure of acquiring or seizing, irrespective 
of the object, may be the factor of importance. 

Stekel (13) says in his graphic manner “ The theft of the clepto- 
maniac is an impulsive act, that of the thief an act dominated by the 
i.:tellect. In the cleptomaniac the intellect is overcome by the primary 
urge; in the habitual thief the intellect incites to the commission of 
the deed.” 

Thus we obtain a scale of action with the genuine instinctive action 
at one pole and the deed from a purpose at the other. We might per- 
haps bring Wagner-Juaregg’s interpretation into accord with psycho- 
analytical experiences; by merely substituting instinct tendencies 
generally for the narrowest infantile instinct of acquisitiveness. But 
in reality the problem is much more complex. For the classifications 
of types suggested in the foregoing are only schematic and are not 
realized in any special case. 

It is very difficult, in a given case, to decide where the instinctive 
act ceases and the purposive act begins. The distinction will be 
easiest in those rare cases when the act of the cleptomaniac lies quite 
outside the relation with the Ego; neurotic instances of this unam- 
biguous form will be rarely encountered. Besides, the thief and the 
cleptomaniac are measured by different psychological standards in 
this classification; by our “surface ’’ psychology used in one case 
and a “depth” psychology in the other. The psychoanalysis of 
criminals has not yet been worked out. The only instance with which 
I am acquainted is a case described by W. Lippmann (14) of a highly 
psychopathic criminal. 

Psychoanalysis being more prone to efface the limits than to define 
them, the danger of tout comprendre c'est tout pardonner seems 
imminent, involving a destructive attack on the foundation of criminal 
law. We must beware of “ psychologizing ’’ forensic medicine. Not 
until there is a radical reform in the viewpoint of criminal law so 
that it takes into account the real significance of punishment and 
penalty will the real importance of psychoanalysis be recognized. 
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Meanwhile the psychoanalysis of criminals will be of great value for 
our forensic attitude towards the present state of the law. 

As long as there is so little real comprehension of the subject, we 
must try to do full justice to the forensic necessities. As far as the 
punishment of the delinquent is concerned, stress is to be laid on the 
dynamic balance between impulse and inhibition. Excessive tension 
and lack of inhibitions as furnished by forms of culture and ethics, 
may lead to the same result. Both factors are in some way recipro- 
cally related. 

The legal view of responsibility is founded on an ideal type: that 
of the “ normal man.” 

Judging from our experiences with criminals, it seems as if in 
both the poise and balance of forces of criminals and psychopaths are 
generally far more disturbed by lack of inhibition, and by constitu- 
tional defect, than by social or psychological factors. Social or 
psychological factors often take the form of instinctive attitudes; 
e.g., of infantile hate and obstinacy, transferred to society (15), but 
here the quantity and quality of the inhibitions determine the action, 
and not the impulse (15a). 

From a conceptual standpoint the following scheme may serve as 
a basis upon which clinical forensic opinions may be founded. 

At one pole we have the pure instinct actions, the symbolic theft 
(cleptomania in its purest form)—at the other pole the theft caused 
by rational motives with deficiency of inhibitions. Between them 
with transitions on either side lies the great domain of theft in the 
psychopath—in whom instinct-attitudes and purposive acts play a 
simultaneous role. Here the deed is rationally motivated—but behind 
the superficial rationalization, instinctive urges are often concealed, 
and besides, the reluctance for expressing urges and wishes are 
diminished by the absence of inhibitions. To this type we should 
also add many of the habitual thieves, in whom especially need, 
sensuality and loathing for work are the driving motives (16). 

This whole territory is still an unbroken terrain: we cannot yet 
say what psychological uniformities will be found. 

The great differences in type which are likely to be met with may 
be realized when one considers what opposite psychopathological 
types will eventually have to be brought under the categories; ¢.g., 
the thief who steals for his collection (clepto-collegionisti Mingaz- 
zini), the fetishist, and the person who steals because of a passion 
for sport and risks, etc.(17) 

The following brief account of the psychoanalysis of a case, which 
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following our scheme lies between the pure symbolic theft and the 
theft of the psychopath, may be taken in the sense of a casuistic 
contribution. 


Il. Tue Case 


1. Anamnesis: The patient, a young woman, age _thirty- 
one, married in 1919. Her father died from arteriosclerosis and 
angina pectoris. Mother still alive, a nervous, quarrelsome person- 
ality. Otherwise no hereditary taints. During childhood the patient 
was supposed to have suffered a great deal from bleeding at the nose; 
there was evidence of a slight metritis. An examination did not 
show any pronouncedly pathological results. Narrow, high gums, 
lobe of ear lying close on cheek. Somewhat enlarged thyroid glands, 
Moebius eye symptom is slightly indicated. The patient had two 
sisters and a younger brother. She did not get on very well with her 
sisters and felt neglected because of favor shown her brother. The 
parents were, for her, the most important representatives of the 
family. Her father, she loved devotedly. He was good, broad- 
minded, and very intelligent, and had been highly esteemed on account 
of his many philanthropic deeds. The mother is nervous, erratic, 
irascible, and most severe, and without much love for the patient. 
She brought the patient up very strictly, and even after the patient 
was grown, she often struck her for slight misdemeanors, unjustly 
and brutally. The most harmless pleasures were forbidden and the 
patient consequently felt the difference between her upbringing and 
that of her playmates. During the age of puberty her relations with 
the other sex were strictly supervised, and the most innocent dis- 
obediences were severely punished. The mother occupied herself 
extensively with charity and was highly esteemed, yet the patient 
felt that her mother did not really love her, and as she was very 
affectionate, she suffered a great deal from lack of affection. She 
wanted the love and esteem of everyone and there was therefore from 
earliest childhood many jealous and furious scenes when she felt 
that she did not get her share of affection. Often she tortured herself 
with the thought that she was not loved. During the age of puberty 
her emotions were most vacillating, she was easily aroused to anger, 
and her attitude towards life showed that she was decidedly eccentric. 

She developed a lively imagination and became a day-dreamer. 
She read a great deal and the heroes of the romances became real to 
her. She was musical, artistic and intellectually gifted, very orderly 
and neat. Erotically she was prudish, could not bear the sight of 
caresses and kisses, which aroused anger and nausea. She enthusi- 
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astically admired an aunt of hers, and later the principal of her school 
and other, especially severe, teachers. 

Up to the time of her marriage she was apparently entirely 
ignorant of sexual problems. During her years of development, 
psychopathic traits became more strongly marked, especially towards 
pseudologia. She tried to impress her playmates with the idea that 
she was ill, and simulated illness in order to attain the desired end. 

No tendency to steal appeared in her earlier years with the excep- 
tion that once when five years of age she took three cents belonging 
to her mother. Previous to her marriage she had had only one love 
affair, quite platonic in character, however. The marriage had been 
arranged by her parents. 

In accordance with the still infantile state of development of her 
instinctive life, she showed at the beginning of her married life a 
strong disinclination towards sexuality ; vaginismus, frigidity, nausea, 
and severe pains were experienced during and after cohabitation ; 
the least sign of sexual excitement on the part of her husband was 
repulsive to her. Only gradually was her sexual need awakened, 
but the satisfaction was always intensified through forepleasure. 

The environment of her married life was in striking contrast to 
what she expected; her husband was good, but weak and vacillating, 


not manly and suffered in comparison with her father. Her intelle: 


tual needs were ignored, he was only interested in his business an 
the materialistic side of life. Though wealthy, he had limited and 
petty ideas. Being forced to live with her husband's relatives, sh 
was unable to assert herself and she looked on them as rivals. In 
this environment a marked neurosis broke out. She wanted to possess 
her husband entirely to herself, and every sign of consideration on 
his part towards his family, she met with jealousy and obstinacy ; she 
sought to arouse him from his lukewarm attitude, so that she could 
respect him as a virile man. She also hoped thus to bring about a 
theatrical reconciliation. She was impressed by one of her brothers- 
in-law, who had a crude but manly character, just the opposite of 
her husband’s. 

She had become pregnant seven times and had four miscarriages 
in six years. During her confinements she had suffered from severe 
pains due to gallstones. She began to run down mentally and physi- 
cally, was irritable and depressed, and could not bear social contacts. 
During one of her confinements she tried to commit suicide. In 
April, 1925, she and her husband were in a motor accident in which 
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she broke her arm; her husband was severely injured. 
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The inflation period in Germany on at a time when she was still 
in a weakened condition and brought about an increased perplexity of 
mind. Prices were bewilderingly high, and she lost all sense of the 
value of money, with which she was sufficiently supplied. 

In 1922 she began making foolish purchases and neglected to pay 
her bills. She took delight in buying, and she purchased articles by 
the dozen in a most reckless manner, even though the things she 
bought were practically of no value to her. The urge to buy became 
an absolute necessity although she did not keep the things she bought. 
With her senseless urge to buy, she also had the urge to give; she 
wanted to make everyone happy and also to gain everyone’s good-will 
by bestowing presents. She could not bear the sight of poverty and 
gave mostly to the poor. Once she gave a beggar her purse contain- 
ing sixty marks. Symbolic of her desire to make others happy, was 
her act one day of flinging her purse out of the window. She pur- 
chased the same articles over and over and gave them to all sorts of 
people. Whenever she had a misunderstanding, or scolded her 
servants, she tried to make up by giving presents. She gave away 
household articles, her husband’s clothing, underwear, etc., and even 
things belonging to other relatives. She took money out of her 
husband’s pocketbook to give away, and also silver and jewelry 
belonging to her father, father-in-law, and brother and sister-in-law. 
Genuine stones were once replaced by false ones. She pawned many 
articles of value, and used the money to pay some of her bills or make 
new purchases, forgotten as soon as bought, or often permitted to lie 
about unnoticed for months. She helped in the search for articles she 
had taken, as though she believed them lost, without, however, mak- 
ing the least effort to retain them, which brought her repeatedly into 
difficulties. Her behavior had also changed; she became childishly 
stubborn, capricious and irritable towards her husband, and used 
every opportunity to create hysterical symptoms of illness. Her 
husband, after the discovery of her thefts, started proceedings for 
divorce, which up to the present has not yet been granted. 

2. Analysis: The analysis was difficult because of the prudish, 
small town life, and because of many environmental difficulties which 
were unavoidable, and therefore it progressed very slowly. A decided 
tendency towards narcissism could be traced back to the patient’s 
earliest childhood. At the birth of her brother, she developed an 
attitude of hate; she did not want a rival and rationalized it as a 
fear—because brothers beat sisters. Scars of her former narcissism 
remain in the form of a deep feeling of jealousy, sensitiveness and a 
doubt of the love of others. 
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The analytic material showed a strongly developed anal and 
urethral erotic trend even though this was not fully awakened by the 
analysis. When she was sixteen she was attracted by the sight of the 
dwarf Piss in Brussels, although the sight distressed her. The 
urethral eroticism later asserts itself in the sexual repudiation of her 
husband. It is probable that the anal eroticism follows the well- 
known equation that excrement equals money, and tended to the 
development of the money complex. Her sense of cleanliness is 
strongly exaggerated, and she would, if possible, like to change her 
underwear and bed linen daily. All the processes connected with 
excretions are regarded as repulsive. She uses a strange toilet with 
the greatest reluctance. She is very susceptible to odors, and all 
bodily odors nauseated her. Her feeling of shame is greatly exag- 
gerated; she represses her calls of nature to the point of torture, 
rather than withdraw in the presence of others. Babies she used to 
hate because they urinated so frequently. 

It gradually became apparent in the analysis that her sexual 
ignorance in youth was assumed. As a child she had left her bed 
secretly many nights to watch lovers on the street, or in a cafe. The 
description and warning against an exhibitionist aroused her curiosity, 
she wanted to go and see him perform. Exhibitionistic dreams of the 
patient showed that she herself was not without this tendency. Her 
excessive shame, her aversion in regard to mirrors, her prudishness 
on seeing naked statues in the museums, were therefore only a shield 
for her repressed instincts. In her dreams filled with sexual symbol 
ism, her long restrained sexuality found a frenzied outlet. 

She struggled to regain her childish purity and sense of security, 
expressed in manifold functional dream pictures (for instance, two 
staircases, representing the ways of good and evil, and especially 
dreams of rebirth and the mother’s womb as well as music dreams, in 
which are expressed her longing for the land of her childhood). 

Her fear of sexual urge is pictured in the following dream: 

“It happened somewhere in a large house. All the windows were 
open and the doors all stood ajar. I ran from room to room and from 
window to window, and at last jumped out of one of the windows. I 
remained lying somewhere in the garden, and a man came towards 
me, ready to render assistance. I told him the back of my neck was 
very painful, that I had a severe headache, and that I could not move 
my back. I bled profusely and while I lay there I saw stove pipes 
protruding out of the windows of the house.” 


She understood the sexual symbolism immediately. During an 
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agitated night, her sexual tie for her father was made clear to her 
in this roundabout way of her feeling for the analyst. 

The result of this inner struggle were frequent conversion symp- 
toms, headaches, nausea, and gallbladder colics. A most interesting 
symptom was capillary bleedings in the subcutaneous tissues, causing 
painful bruises, almost as large as a penny, on legs and body. Con- 
tinued blood counts did not confirm the supposition that the disorder 
was caused in a roundabout way by a fall in the blood. Whether they 
were connected with the sexual phantasies about the father has never 
wholly been cleared up, analytically. 

Dominated by this constellation she entered into the Electra-situ- 
ation. During the age of puberty she adored only those teachers who 
were severe. Her feelings showed a decided tendency towards 
masochism. For a long time she stubbornly denied a sexual tie for 
her father, although she still remembered having secretly listened, 
when ten years old, to the cohabitation of her parents. She heard a 
noise, that of her father groaning, and feared that he was being 
injured by her mother; she could not sleep all night, pulled the blan- 
ket over her head, and held her hands over her ears (a habit she still 
employs when confronted with an unpleasant situation). She heard 
something being thrown into the stove and next morning, her curi- 
osity aroused, she searched its contents, and found a contraceptive 
device, which she showed to her sister. 

After having heard the cohabitation of her parents, her imagina- 
tion tried to represent the scene. A servant had told her that the 
male urinates in the vaginam feminae, and she believed that sexual 
intercourse took place in this way. In her imagination she put herself 
in her mother’s place, observed her critically in the morning, especially 
after her mother began to grow stouter. 

Her behavior, after having spied on her parents, proves that she 
had the wish to play the sexual role of her mother. An album con- 
taining the photographs of her father’s former sweethearts, and the 
generally chivalrous behavior of her father, must have given rise to 
the wish. Dreams, in which the prostitute complex is indicated, 
plainly point in this direction. She wished, for example, that the 
analyst would present a more elegant and dandified appearance, that 
he would dance and not be a “ woman-hater.”’ 

The following dream betrays the wish of her mother’s death: 

“ My mother, the children and I found ourselves on a steamer that 
was painted red and blue. Suddenly in midocean (the sea was dark 
and stormy) we heard the piercing cries for help. After a time the 
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steamer went up in the air with a terrible crash. The children and I 
drifted about, I did not bother about my mother, and only thought of 
saving the children and myself. I do not remember what happened 
further, only that immense birds and fishes flew and swam around us, 
and I was afraid that I would be swallowed by one of them.”’ 

She wanted to begin a new existence, have new experiences, freed 
from her rival and all restraint ; her instinctive life was held in check 
by all sorts of impediments. 

Thoughts of death and a feeling of guilt in connection with her 
husband were also indicated in her dreams. 

During the course of the analysis the transference to the physician 
made its appearance distinctly, even passionately. Dreams, in which 
her husband, her father and the physician replace one another were 
of frequent occurrence. Nevertheless, for a long time she denied 
her sexual tie for the physician, and designated it as friendship and 
reverence. but behind her prudery, the repressed sexuality broke 
forth vehemently. 

She dreamed : 

“I pick up a tuig from the ground. It turns into a hard firm 
object in my hand. Frightened and disgusted I awake.” 

In two critical dreams her sexual tie for the analyst became clear 
to her, as in a flash of lightning. 

“ She tries to escape from a burning house (a striking representa- 
tion of the state of her soul.) Just as she is ready to jump out of the 
window, the doctor forces his way in to the burning house.” 

At this point we arrive at the secret of her neurosis. She lived in 
a constant state of revolt against her mother. As a child she longed 
for power and wealth, so that she could buy everything she wanted, 
and imitate and surpass her mother in every way, feelings which the 
mother prevented, however. She wanted to be just as charitable as 
her mother, did not want to be dependent on her, nor be obliged to 
ask for anything. She wanted to have love, to possess her father for 
herself alone. She wanted forbidden sexual pleasures. She also 
tried to identify herself with her father, in being as liberal and broad- 
minded as he was—giving as freely. She tries to outdo her father 
symbolically. What is not allowed, she pays for with a once precious 
article (money—excrement), or from persistence, takes by force, 
We see here clearly the connection between the purchasing, giving, 
and urge to steal ; in all these acts she satisfied symbolically her infan- 
tile urges. In her dreams, the jewels which she dreamed she bestowed 
on the analyst, as a love token, show the same trend. She furnishes a 
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good example of Stekel’s view that the giver is an over-compensating 
robber. 

The envy of the penis which plays a great part in the Abra- 
ham’s (18) and Mary Chadwick’s (19) analyses does not, as in that of 
Gutheil (20) come to the front in our analysis. At most, the desires 
for sexual freedom can be taken as indication of a ‘“ masculine 
protest.” Striking are the frequent dreams of fire. These dreams 
stand in close relationship to sexual excitement. They betray the 
intimate connection between the cleptomania and pyromania, although 
this impulse does not penetrate to the conscious ego of the patient. 

The question, why after marriage she regressed to the infantile 
level and why the neurosis broke out, remains unsolved. There were 
various concurrent factors, one aggravating the other. The many 
confinements and miscarriages led to a reduction of her physical 
resistance which was strong. The repressed sexuality advanced to 
higher tension without finding sufficient satisfaction. The husband 
stood at too great distance from the Imago of her father. Through 
the atmosphere of the new house, the former Electra-situation was 
exaggerated. The rivalry of her brothers-in-law and their wives 
awakens the mother situation and the former stubborn attitude. Her 
behavior towards her father reflects itself in that towards her hus- 
band, whom through provocation she forces to approach her father 
Imago (21). The after-the-war inflation period with its confusing 
prices, and the insufficient self-control of the patient awaken infantile 
desiresof power, and the money complex, bringing about a demoral- 
izing lowering of the psychical resistance. 

If we survey now the results of the analysis we recognize that the 
original narcissism is the basis of the behavior of the patient, in fact 
the foundation on which all the impulsive actions are built. The 
subsequent development rushes in, so to speak, as a river into a bed 
which has been hollowed out. The anal and urethral eroticism furnish 
the contents for the objective manifestations; and supports the later 
developed money complex and desire to “ possess.” The Electra- 
situation contributes to the neurosis. The neurotic symptoms seem 
constructed in an involved manner, corresponding to the complexity 
of the instinctive life, when one tried to arrive at a casual understand- 
ing of this symptom. Perhaps the following equations could serve to 
give one illustration of the infantile disturbances of instinct : 

Purchasing means: To acquire love, power, to make gifts; stub- 
bornness towards her mother, to secure forbidden pleasures and to 
possess her father for herself. 
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Giving means: To give love in order to secure love and to silence 
doubt (the scar of narcissism) it means also to give herself to her 
father, to gain the upper hand in rivalry with her mother; and further 
identification of herself with her parents. 

Stealing means: To steal love, to commit the forbidden, to 
enforce sexual enjoyment, put through resistance to her mother, and 
her father who denies himself to her. She steals love-tokens 
(jewelry) in order to give them away. 

Among impulsive actions, the urge to give, as may be seen, has 
greatest importance. Purchasing and stealing are secondary and 
purely expedients to satisfy her urge to make presents. 

3. Epicrisis: Our patient was from the beginning a psychopathic 
personality, whose psychopathy, however, did not show itself before 
the onset of neurosis after her marriage. The connection between 
the later neurosis and the original psychopathy becomes obvious 
through the psychoanalytic treatment, as it does more or less in all 
cases of neuroses. One cannot conclude, however, that a later 
neurosis necessarily develops out of a psychopathic tendency. There 
are factors which are decisive for the appearance of this neurosis, as 
the pregnancies and environmental conditions. The impulsive actions 
are doubtless instinctive yet the moral resistance of the patient is 
unquestionably lowered, and for this as well as for the marked 
narcissism, constitutional factors are responsible. Consequently we 
have here not a pure form of a symbolic theft, as there is an ulterior 
purpose in the motive of her actions; for instance, she steals to obtain 
the means to buy and pay her bills. The impulsive acts are therefore 
not foreign to the ego. Nevertheless an act which indirectly serves to 
satisfy so strong an urge as the desire to give cannot be considered as 
purely and solely an act for a purpose, the less so as we have seen in 
our analysis that the stealing and purchasing were due to intense de- 
rangements of instinct of an infantile nature. According to the above 
scheme, the impulsive acts of the patient occupy a place between a 
symbolic theft and the theft of a psychopath, being relatively near to 
the first. 

With the end of the analysis, it seemed as if she might be con- 
sidered as cured of the impulse to steal but she soon had a recurrence 
of the urge to buy, in a manner that showed a certain lack of self- 
control. This urge, a constitutional defect, will hardly be curable 
through analysis. Otherwise she was in many ways profoundly 
changed in her attitude toward life. 
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From the point of view of the criminal law, cleptomania will meet 
with difficulties. In cases in which cleptomania is a symptom of a 
psychopathological state, we must assume incapacity for responsnble 
action. In other cases diminished capacity for responsible action will 
be taken into consideration as extenuating circumstances. Especially 
in those cases, which approximate the pure symbolic theft—the 
expert will perforce emphasize the lack of realization of the act. The 
more or less evident alienation, and the incongruity of the act with 
standards of conduct; i.e., that in view of the symbolic nature of 
the action, the psychological fact of the theft, does not occur with 
the intent of an illegal act or the acquisition of other people's 
property (22). 

It will rest with the judge in a special case to determine how far 
he is willing to take into account the psychological point of view. But 
in the civil process the psychological consideration will be of great 
importance, for a petition to annul the marriage may be involved. 
Divorce can be granted in the case of mental disease, but a clinical 
diagnosis of mental disease and its existence for at least three years 
is not in itself sufficient, for it is also required that this matrimonial 
life must have been shattered by the disease in such a form as is stated 
by law and there must be no possibility of a cure. Cleptomania can 
thus be a cause for divorce. 

An act undermining the confidence in the husband and exposing 
him to publicity may be regarded as a severe violation of the conjugal 
duties ; but this will not be the only factor for consideration, a suspen- 
sion of free will may also be implied. 

In estimating the flagrancy of violation of conjugal duties certain 
definite factors are to be taken into consideration: dishonest and 
immoral behavior (themselves severe violations of duty), and con- 
duct contrary to the purposes of marriage (23). 

Theft as occurring in cleptomania would doubtless be considered 
dishonest conduct—especially in the stratum of society to which the 
patient belongs. 

But civil law regards matrimony as a life-long union founded on 
a moral basis. It does not therefore attach as great a weight to the 
objective fact as to the ethical psychological meaning. We cannot 
conclude that an act is dishonest and immoral which psychologically 
is not based on the motives of stealing. As psychoanalytic experience 
has taught us, the psychic impulse to steal is actually not involved in 
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the symbolic theft. The criterion for conduct contrary to the policy 
of marriage depends on the question of guilt and we shall deal with 
this aspect later) 

Cleptomania resembles stealing only externally, just as any move- 
ment of expression may resemble a movement for a definite purpose 
without the existence of any psychological connection between the 
two. The impulsive act is an expressive, not a purposive one. The 
act loses its characteristic as dishonest and immoral conduct through 
the abnormality of motivation, at least in those cases which approxi- 
mate symbolic theft. 

The most difficult problem is that of guilt. Under certain circum- 
stances—hysteria, nervousness, abnormal states of excitement—the 
partner in marriage cannot be made responsible for the conduct which 
is “contrary to the policy of marriage.”” Legally, one may view that 
it depends on the circumstances in the special case whether great 
excitability, hysterical inclination, infantile and immature behavior of 
the wife precludes the exercise of free will and with that the responsi- 
mility for the matrimonial offense. The law demands of everybody 
whose responsibility is not excluded by an abnormal state, that he 
should exercise self-control. 

We have therefore to regard all circumstances which have led to 
the abnormal derangement of action from a medical standpoint. In 
our case we have to take into consideration the enervation through 
pregnancies and miscarriages, the neurosis and the impulsive nature 
of the act.« If cleptomania is a symptom of mental disease, guilt can 
naturally not come into the question,» But if in the case of clepto- 
mania we acknowledge guilt, divorce cannot be granted, because we 
still have to deny severe violation of matrimonial duties and dishonest 
and immoral conduct. 

There would still remain the question whether the spouse could 
be expected to continue matrimony. 

It is certainly a great deal to demand from the husband to live 
constantly in matrimonial union with a wife suffering from clepto- 
mania, especially when her activities continually subject him to public 
censure. 

But the law, conceiving matrimony as a holy and moral institution, 
demands much from the parties to the marriage. Diseases, even when 
deeply injurious to matrimonial felicity, impose the duty on the part- 
ners to remain together and not desert one another. In cleptomania, 
the physician must at least lay stress on the fact, that one is dealing 
with a mental derangement which in certain circumstances is curable. 
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It is just here where psychoanalysis is qualified to play an important 
part. In every case of neurotic cleptomania, if the degenerative 
factor is excluded, a psychoanalytic treatment should be attempted 
before a decision is rendered. 

Less simple are the conditions when a petition for annulment is 
made on account of cleptomania. In some countries, as in Germany, 
‘grounds for annulment of a marriage exist when one party to the 
marriage was at the time mistaken in the person of the other party 
to the marriage or in such personal qualities of the other party to the 
marriage, to the extent that a thorough knowledge of the state of 
facts and a reasonable appreciation of the nature of matrimony would 
have kept him from contracting the marriage.” 

A most important circumstance in offering a ground for annul- 
ment as to whether the conditions were already in existence when 
matrimony was entered into. If the spouse suffered from clepto- 
manic impulses before marriage and if these facts were concealed— 
there will certainly be a ground for annulment. But, of course, we 
cannot infer cleptomania in general from a casual theft in childhood. 
Such conduct disorders, like pseudologia, indicate a psychological 
defect in the child. 

In an expert’s opinion of our case, our patient’s harmless theft at 
the age of five years was regarded as an incriminating factor. But 
if the cleptomaniac impulses appear only after entering matrimony, 
it is the task of the physician to decide whether the condition before 
matrimony implied the development of the state manifested after 
contracting the marriage. We are therefore dealing with the problem 
of the psychopathic constitution. In this connection conduct is to be 
understood as a permanent condition of things, not merely as a casual 
disorder. 

The question arises therefore whether a psychopathic inclination 
renders a sufficient ground for contesting a marriage, because subse- 
quent actions are contrary to the policy of marriage. The German 
law has set forth this subject rather clearly: 

“With regard to the situation in question it must be carefully 
determined whether there existed a permanent pathological condition 
prior to the time of the marriage or whether the behavior of the 
defendant is explicable as arising from the circumstances during the 
time after entering into matrimony—without the assumption of a 
prior disability.” 

The psychopathic inclination in itself is not sufficient reason for 
contesting a marriage. The Reichsgericht has decided that diathesis 
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for mental disease though provable through a later illness, does not 
represent a personal quality inherent in the nature of the party within 
the meaning of the law (German). 

“ The chief thing to be considered is the specific character of the 
mental diathesis and the nature and the severity of its later develop- 
ment and also whether such a state of mind medically designated to 
be an abnormal one by the nature and its actual manifestations in 
conduct is incompatible with the nature of matrimony.” 

The diathesis for mental diseases should be placed on the same 
footing with an actual mental derangement if the diathesis in the 
natural course of things would lead to mental diseases. The medical 
expert accordingly in a case of cleptomania has to decide the clinical 
question: Is the state after marriage to be understood as a direct 
development out of the diathesis existing before the marriage? 
Would such development have been expected as inevitable or very 
likely, or did quite new factors arise after marriage as cause of the 
disease? In the case we have described, cleptomania did not develop 
from the original psychopathy. The unfavorable circumstances after 
the marriage were the cause of the neurosis which would scarcely 
have arisen under more favorable conditions 

The cleptomania must be regarded as a symptom of neurosis but 
this in no way contradicts a close connection between the neurotic 
derangement and the infantile experiences and attitudes such as the 
psychoanalysis revealed ; for this connection is to be found in all cases 
of neurosis but it is not at all sufficient to produce one. Therefore, 
from a medical standpoint, we should in our case find no reason for 
granting an annulment of the marriage. 

The decision might be rendered difficult if, before marriage, there 
existed a degenerative psychopathic inclination so strong as to render 
the cleptomanic impulses immediately traceable to this inclination, 
as it would be in the case of the manifest theft of the psychopath. 
In a case of this sort an annulment of the marriage might be justified. 
The question could be put before an expert by laying stress, not upon 
cleptomanic acts, but upon the neurosis—of which cleptomania is 
but a symptom. The problem then would be the same as in the claim 
for annulment on the ground of hysteria. The points of view as set 
forth above when dealing solely with cleptomania are here valid, for 
in dealing with hysteria a decision must be reached whether the conse- 
quences of hysteria are incompatible with matrimony and whether 
they are to be considered as arising directly from the constitutional 
diathesis. A perfunctory judgment in the case of petitions for annul- 
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ment would have dangerous consequences. The great number of 
cases of hysteria hamper the course and encourage husbands to insti- 
tute suits for annulment. 

While formerly the customary verdict denied an annulment on the 
ground of psychopathic or hysterical diathesis, it has been recently 
(1918 and 1920) decided, that although the manifestation of 
hysterical disease could be removed temporarily, the hysterical con- 
stitution nevertheless remains and must be regarded as a personal 
characteristic. 

When divorce and annulment are refused by court, the court for 
the protection of wards could refuse the custody of the children to 
the partner suffering from the cleptomania on the grounds that the 
education of the children cannot be left to a mother suffering from 
such a disorder and that the example could be fraught with disastrous 
consequences for the developing mind of the child. 

In making his decision the expert will have to keep in mind first 
of all the curability of the disorder and will have to follow the prin- 
ciple that an otherwise kind and conscientious mother as soon as she 
is cured from her pathological impulses, will be able to again conduct 
the education of her children. 
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SPECIAL REVIEW 
FREUD'S CIVILIZATION AND ITS DISCONTENTS * 


Every psychoanalyst must welcome each new book that comes 
from Professor Freud’s pen, for they have been, in each of several 
instances during recent years, not only the matured thoughts and 
deliberations of the author, but they have gathered up for the pur- 
poses of his conclusions the material that has been pouring into the 
wide field of psychoanalysis from many sources. In addition to that, 
this material has not merely gone through Professor Freud and been 
reexpressed, but has been transmuted, changed into new forms, and 
many new suggestions, some of a very wide reaching nature, have 
issued therefrom. 

The present little book is a series of chapters devoted to the 
subject of civilization and its discontents and is an effort to follow 
genetically the story of man’s search for happiness as it goes along 
with the sort of progress which we term civilization. 

In the first place the author, after some discussion of the 
pleasure-principle, says regarding it, “As we see, it is simply the 
pleasure-principle which draws up the programme of life’s purpose. 
This principle dominates the operation of the mental apparatus from 
the very beginning; there can be no doubt about its efficiency, and 
yet its programme is in conflict with the whole world, with the 
macrocosm as much as with the microcosm. It simply cannot be put 
into execution, the whole constitution of things runs counter to it; 
one might say the intention that man should be ‘happy’ is not 
included in the scheme of ‘ Creation’.” (P. 27.) 

Under the pressure of the various sources from which suffering 
comes, humanity tends to reduce its demands for happiness (p. 28) ; 
the goal of the pleasure-principle is unattainable (p. 39). The three 
sources from which sufferings come are first, from our own body, 
and in this field they have been materially reduced through the appli- 
cation of the sciences and art of medicine; second, from the outer 
world, and here there has been a tremendous revolution in our rela- 


* Civilization and Its Discontents, by Sigmund Freud. The International 
Psycho-Analytical Library. Edited by Ernest Jones. No. 17. The Hogarth 
Press, 52 Tavistock Square, London, W. C. 1, England. P. 144 
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tions to our environment through the influence of science, particu- 
larly as applied in modern invention; and third, from our relations 
with other men, more particularly in this respect, as the author is 
speaking of civilization, he means in the cultural field, and he defines 
culture (p. 49) as the “sum of the achievements and institutions 
which differentiate our lives from those of our animal forbears and 
serve two purposes, namely, that of protecting humanity against 
nature and of regulating the relations of human beings among 
themselves.” 

In this field of the relation of man to his fellows lie the principal 
problems with which the author undertakes to deal and we find that 
the discontents of civilization trace back to a number of formulated 
reasons, such as the fact of the opposition of love and culture (p. 72) 
“as part of the general difficulty accompanying all evolution, 
the inertia of libido, its disinclination to relinquish an old position in 
favor of a new one” (p. 79) and finally to the one particular cause 
upon which he lays greatest stress, namely, the tendency to aggres- 
sion which he considers as an innate, independent, instinctual dispo- 
sition in man (p. 102) and the most powerful obstacle to culture. 

Then follows some discussion of the conflict between the instincts 
of life and death and the conclusion (p. 103) that culture is a struggle 
between Eros and Death. 

From here on the book is largely a discussion of this tendency to 
aggression, how it is dealt with, becomes introjected (p. 105), is 
taken over by that part of the ego which is known as the super-ego 
and in the form of conscience is turned against the ego. The tension 
between the super-ego and the subordinate ego is the sense of guilt 
and the sense of guilt (p. 123) is the most important problem in the 
evolution of culture, and “the price of progress in civilization is paid 
in forfeiting happiness through the heightening of the sense of guilt.” 
The very important conclusion is reached (p. 132) “ when an instinc- 
tual trend undergoes repression, its libidinal elements are trans- 
formed into symptoms and its aggressive components into a sense of 
guilt.” The author suggests a possible solution of the discontents 
of civilization (p. 136) when he says “ This struggle between indi- 
vidual and society, however, is not derived from the antagonism of the 
primal instincts, Eros and Death, which are probably irreconcilable ; 
it is a dissension in the camp of the libido itself comparable to the 
contest between the ego and its objects for a share of the libido; and 
it does eventually admit of a solution in the individual, as we may 
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hope it will also do in the future of civilization—however greatly it 
may oppress the lives of individuals at the present time.” 

And the final paragraph in the book (p. 143) reads as follows: 

“The fateful question of the human species seems to me to be 
whether and to what extent the cultural process developed in it will 
succeed in mastering the derangements of communal life caused by 
the human instinct of aggression and self-destruction. In this con- 
nection, perhaps the phase through which we are at this moment 
passing deserves special interest. Men have brought their powers 
of subduing the forces of nature to such a pitch that by using them 
they could now very easily exterminate one another to the last man. 
They know this—hence arises a great part of their current unrest, 
their dejection, their mood of apprehension. And now it may be 
expected that the other of the two ‘heavenly forces,’ eternal Eros, 
will put forth his strength so as to maintain himself alongside of his 
equally immortal adversary.” 

WiLtiAM A. WHITE 

















SOCIETY PROCEEDINGS 


ELEVENTH INTERNATIONAL PSYCHO-ANALYTICAL 
CONGRESS, OXFORD, JULY 27-31, 1929 


The Congress was opened by a reception given by the British Psycho- 
Analytical Society in the Hall of Queens College, Friday evening, July 
26, 1929. There was a large and representative gathering of members 
from widely distributed geographical areas. 

The first scientific session was held Saturday morning. The morning 
program included papers by Paul Schilder of Vienna, Edward Glover of 
London, H. Nunberg of Vienna, A. R. Allendy of Paris, Ernest Jones of 
London, and Ludwig Jekels of Vienna. 

Dr. PAUL SCHILDER was to have read the first paper but was pre- 
vented from coming to the Congress. His abstract, prepared in advance, 
on the title Ground Plan of the Mind, is as follows: 

(1) In the structure of the mind we can distinguish various strata 
according to their distance from the core of the personality. Perception 
is distant from the Ego, next comes a stratum in which perception is 
elaborated into higher sensory groupings and thought-structures, while in 
the central stratum the personal affective processes take place. (2) In 
aphasic and agnostic disturbance there is injury of the peripheral stratum 
of the Ego; in the processes of amentia and dementia, the injury is to 
the middle stratum; and in the neuroses and schizophrenia to the central 
stratum. (3) The material in the peripheral strata is derived from 
everyday life and does not bear the stamp of the personality. The mate- 
rial in the central stratum is individually formed. The peripheral and 
middle strata correspond to the “ Ego,” and the central stratum to the 
“Id.” (4) The peripheral and middle strata are injured in the graver 
organic morbid processes. (5) Where there is disturbance the primary 
process—the mode of operation of the system Ucs—manifests itself in 
each stratum, but the material affected varies. (6) Lesions of any of the 
strata blur the demarcation line between certain parts of the outside world 
and of the subject. (7) The idea of regression applies fully to the cen- 
tral stratum only, but in lesions of the middle strata also primitive mate- 
rial makes its appearance, which at the same time belongs rather to the 
central stratum of the Ego. Side by side with regression in each stratum 
dissociations are of importance. (8) We may conjecture that the strata 
now peripheral to the Ego are a deposit of earlier central experiences. 
Gover, Epwarp (Londen). Grades of Ego-Differentiation. 

This paper is concerned mainly with some difficulties arising out of 
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the fact that recent researches into the development of the Super-Ego 
appear not to fit in very well with accepted ideas as to psychic structure. 
The existing conceptions of Id, Ego, and Super-Ego are examined and 
the advantages of this differentiation discussed. It is pointed out that 
accepted ideas of Super-Ego formation involve a definite time relationship 
(1.e., to the “phallic” phase), and this in turn involves the view that 
the Super-Ego is a part of the Ego which is modified at a time when the 
Ego is already advanced in organization. On the other hand, Klein’s 
researches seem to show that the Super-Ego is already advanced in devel- 
opment by the second year, when the Ego is alleged to be “ weak.” This 
involves the view that the Super-Ego is a direct Id modification. The 
evidence on both sides is then considered in more detail, and the attempt 
is made to resolve some apparent contradictions. It is suggested that a 
tendency exists to anthropomorphize the Id concept, #.e., to attribute to it 
a degree of organization characteristic of an Ego system. The conse- 
quence is that the concept of a primary pleasure Ego has come to be 
neglected. The nature of the primitive Ego is then discussed: a hypo- 
thetical unorganized arrangement of Ego-nuclei is put forward but the 
point is emphasized that whatever its original form, the primitive Ego 
has a considerable degree of organization and performs many protective 
functions before Klein’s early Super-Ego is developed. These functions 
are indicated. Reference is made to the evidence from the psychoses 
and from the working hypotheses of psychoanalytical anthropology.! 
NunsBeErG, H. (Vienna). The Synthetic Function of the Ego. 

There resides in the Ego a binding, unifying force analogous to the 
libidinal tendencies in the Id. The task of the Ego is to act as inter- 
mediary between the inner and the outer world and to effect an harmoni- 
ous balance between all the conflicting elements within the personality. 
The intermediary and binding réle of the Ego—its synthetic function—is 
seen most clearly first of all in the formation of the Super-Ego. The Ego, 
by virtue of its capacity for synthesis, assimilates alien material from 
within and without, reconciles contradictions, brings opposing elements 
into unity, and stimulates mental productivity. In the Ego’s synthetic 
mode of operation we have probably something more than a mere analogy 
to those components of the Id which strive after union and combination, 
i.c., to Eros. Man’s strong desire, ¢.g., to establish causality, testifies to 
this. His urge to investigate the true origin of the world of phenomena 
is evidently the sublimated expression of the reproductive instinct of 
Eros. That which manifests itself in the Id as a tendency to unite and 
bind together two separate beings manifests itself in the Ego likewise as 
a tendency to union and combination—not of objects, but of thoughts, 
ideas, and experiences. The thirst for causality represents the binding 
principle in the Ego. Again, scientific, artistic, or social productivity is 


1 Complete paper to be found in Int. Jl. Psa., 11, 1, 1930. 
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the extension by the Ego, in sublimated form, of the reproductive endeav- 
ors of the Id, that is, in some degree, of the productivity of Eros. The 
Ego’s tendency to unite, to combine, and to reconstruct is associated with 
a tendency to simplify and to generalize. This tendency to generalization 
is another manifestation of the Ego’s synthetic function, and reveals the 
fact that this function is subject to an economic principle, by means of 
which the Ego effects a saving in expenditure of work. Owing to its 
synthetic function, one of the principal tasks of the Ego is to reconcile 
conflicts between the various elements of the personality. According to 
the disposition of the subject the result of the solving of the conflict will 
be sublimation, modification of character or neurosis. The fact that 
every symptom is of the nature of a compromise is sufficient proof of the 
synthesizing influence of the Ego. The neuroses and psychoses show 
clearly that, side by side with its destructive function, the Ego (thanks to 
its derivation from the Id) has a constructive, synthetic function which 
extends to the whole range of psychic activity and leads man to the 
harmonious unification of his various tendencies and to productivity in 
the widest sense of the word. In neurosis the Ego’s synthetic function 
is disturbed but not destroyed: it is merely directed into wrong channels. 
Cure is brought about when we are able to indicate the right lines of 
synthesis. The true coming into consciousness of psychic acts takes 
place under the influence of the synthesizing principle in the Ego. 
ALLENDY, R. (Paris). The Social Instinct. 

Every personal conflict can be connected with social instinct. It is 
the primordial and innate ground upon which individual complexes are 
elaborated. More general recognition of this social basis of human com- 
plexes than has been hitherto the case is recommended. Life is grounded 
upon struggle and competition, and all organic life experiences the con- 
stant sacrifice of the individual for the sake of the race. By means of 
social living it is possible to escape the struggle in part and the feeling of 
anguish which characterizes it. This anguish is at the basis of the 
weaning complex, its libidinal regressions to digestive or anal expressions, 
and its fantasies of a return to the womb. 

Man is a social animal, and most characteristic of his situation is the 
necessity to conform to the customs of his fellowmen or to society. An 
abdication of the selfish instincts and the pleasure-principle becomes 
imperative. The libido, as the energy of selfish instincts, wants to pursue 
lines of complete individual realization. But the reality-principle inter- 
venes and imposes restrictions along the line of self-preservatory instincts. 
The social instinct is one aspect of the self-preservatory instinct. It is 
based on the knowledge and fear that an antisocial act will be punished. 
Social instinct has positive tendencies, such as attaching oneself to the 
strongest man—the assimilation of the Ego ideal into the collective ideal, 
and the longing for approval. The negative tendencies are attempts 
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to master the anti-social impulses within oneself—the so-called “ moral 
sense’’ or “voice of conscience.”” The individual sets up repressions, 
and in order to explain this, psychoanalysts have invented the term 
“tiber-ich”’ or Super-Ego, which they consider the introjection of the 
parental imago, or identification with a father who rules and metes out 
punishment. It is difficult to understand the masochistic excesses pro- 
duced in persons whose childhood was free from experiences of fatherly 
dominance. An explanation is to be found in the social instincts, in 
a recognition of the endurance of the checking powers of society. 

The repressions are exercised with special severity upon the sexual 
functions, since these hold out the highest social promise in procreation. 
The conflicts in the family, clan, or tribe concerning the sexual functions 
are to be gauged from the importance of procreation to primitive society. 
Dr. J. C. Flugel has pointed out the antagonism between sociability and 
sexuality, and maintains that the Freudian conception of a common origin 
or source for both sociability and sexuality must be revised. Totem 
and Taboo institutions are pro-social but anti-sexual, that is, they try to 
enforce upon the individual sexual expression a social responsibility. 
Women, on account of the swift punishment that has always followed upon 
illicit relations, have frequently established an unconscious defense against 
their desires by becoming frigid. The great sacrifices entailed upon 
sexuality by the social instincts are illustrated in the life of social insects 
like the bees or the white ants. Here a majority of the individuals 
completely forego their sexuality. Similarly, in the Greek tragedies, 
love is considered subordinate to civic duty. 

The greatest human complexes have this social basis. The castration 
complex represents in part the persistence of the sex-maiming habits of 
primitive life. The Oedipus complex has been found in men who have 
experienced practically no motherly tenderness. Here the existence of 
the complex is to be accounted for on social grounds. Facing, during his 
entire life, social coercion, the individual is in the same situation as a 
child in relation to his father. The result is a projection of the social 
complex upon family life. Dissimulation, shyness, misanthropy, and also 
exhibitionism are products of the restraint imposed upon the individual 
by his environment. The social tendency to watch others is responsible 
for the formation of the “ voyeur’? complex by further sexualization. 
The recognition on the part of the individual that every anti-social act 
is followed or can be followed by retaliation is responsible for the setting 
up of masochism. 

Jones, Ernest (London). Anxiety, Hate and Guilt. 

When we meet with anxiety, clinically, we recognize at once the 
existence of a sense of guilt. Of the two, guilt is phylogenetically a 
later development than anxiety. Other psychical processes must have 
preceded the sense of guilt. Hate, clinically, is a reaction that covers 
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both anxiety and the sense of guilt. We can distinguish primary layers 
of hate and primary layers of anxiety. For the conscious, there exist 
two kinds of hate—one, justifiable, approaching the conscious level with- 
out any difficulty; another, unjustifiable, and attached to guilt. Deeper 
layers of hate are: the instinctive response of infants reacting to frustra- 
tion of their wishes, especially libidinal wishes (“ reactive’’ hate) and 
fusion of this reaction of hate with the erotic instincts to generate what 
is clinically considered sadism. Consideration is given to the question 
whether defense against primary anxiety always must activate hate. No 
doubt that hate constitutes an efficient guard of the highest order against 
anxiety. The two commonest manifestations are anger and irritability, 
corresponding to acute and chronic situations respectively. 

The conscious tolerates anxiety and hatred more than the sense of 
guilt; therefore, guilt is more successfully concealed and, generally, 
revealed only by a feeling of inferiority. Tolerability of guilt varies 
with the strength of the sadism present. The patient is excessively sen- 
sitive to criticism and, therefore, hesitates to avow guilt. (This tallies 
with Miss Klein’s conclusion that the super-ego is generated in the 
sadistic rather than the phallic phase of development). Two stages of 
guilt may be distinguished. One arises as a defense against primary 
anxiety (“ Urangst”) and resembles inhibition and renunciation closely. 
Here, perhaps, it would not be correct to speak of guilt in the strict 
sense at all. The other stage is always associated with the hate impulse. 
It arises when an object relationship is established. The sadism combines 
with anger which follows frustration, and so fully developed guilt results. 
Here there are definite cravings for retaliation which, however, conflict 
with the fear of punishment. Consideration of anxiety, hate, and guilt 
may suggest the following genetic series: (1) Privation ( Entbehrung). 
(2) Preideational anxiety, months after birth (Urangst or primary 
anxiety). (3) Primary hatred in case of frustration ( Versagung). 
(4) Fear of external deprivation. (5) Renunciation; tendencies towards 
self-punishment. (6) Clinical fears of “ going too far” in tendencies 
towards self-punishment; repression of guilt or escape from guilt. 

Therapeutically, guilt is difficult to solve because the individual with- 
holds acknowledgment of guilt; fear of self-disintegration is here the 
repressing agent. Therapy consists mainly in inducing the patient to 
tolerate his guilt.? 

JeKes, L. (Vienna). Unconscious Roots of Pity. 

In this paper the author would seek the deep unconscious roots of pity. 
This is best done by getting at the infantile sources. The phantasy of 
“ beating—being beaten ” is of paramount importance, and a strong sadistic 
undercurrent is ever present. This has a possibility of being self-directed 


2 International Journal of Psycho-Analysis, Oct., 1929. Also in Int. Zeit. 
f. Psa. 16, 1, 1930. 
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through identification with the hated object. Hence all suffering in the 
outside world acts as a stimulus to guilt, since the repression of the 
sadistic wish has its tragic consequences and is bound to bring punish- 
ment. Thus, as one observes tragedy, one identifies himself with the suf- 
ferer. This identification, however, is soon modified, since anxiety 
threatens to enter consciousness, castration anxiety is the form usually 
taken and which Jekels illustrated by dream material in clinical exposi- 
tion. The anxiety threatening the identification causes it to be resolved 
or modified and usually there arises a wish in consciousness—Ego—to 
be treated by the harsh Super-Ego in a manner more loving and tender, 
indulgent and reassuring, thus other than the suffering one. When the 
cathexis passes over to the underlying narcissistic libido the wish is in 
phantasy realized and the individual now stands partly or wholly in the 
relation of object to the person he pities—now is sorry for—and the latter 
treats him as he, the uninjured subject, would wish his own Ego to be 
treated by the Super-Ego. Thus a mechanism of projection takes place 
and the Ego (I) is replaced by the (thou). This is furthered 
by the dynamic situation that the tension between the Super-Ego 
and Ego, in the sense of guilt, blocks or withdraws the Ego and allows 
its displacement by the non-Ego (thou). In self-pity this mechanism is 
exquisitely perceptible. Thus in pity the essence is that we would resolve 
our own conflict by a wish mechanism which finds its relation with 
another person. The suffering of the object of pity and that of the per- 
son who feels pity are totally different as to quality. Thus the mixed 
nature of pity which has puzzled philosophers from the earliest times 
becomes comprehensible, seen as a purely narcissistic cathexis. Thus are 
rendered more clear the short duration of pity, its rapid decline in 
intensity, and further, how suffering in those near to us often evokes 
terror rather than pity. Hence pity is to be regarded more as a reaction 
formation against the sadistic impulse rather than a transformation of it, 
as Freud originally had pointed out.® 


The afternoon session was occupied by the society in a discussion of 
the International Training Committee which sought to resolve the many 
points as to who should practice psychoanalysis, what training was neces- 
sary, etc. The evening was occupied by various social activities. 


July 28, 1929. The morning session was presided over by Dr. Jones. 
Papers by Drs. Ferenczi, Laforgue, Alexander, Simmel, Federn, and Eder 
were presented. 

FERENCzI, S. (Budapest). Progress in Analytic Technique. 

After a short review of the various tendencies in the development of 
analytic technique, especially as to the evolution of the ideas as to Ego 
psychology, Ferenczi spoke more at length upon the principle of relaxa- 


3 Paper in toto in Imago, 16, 5, 1930. 
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tion and neocatharsis, constituting a further sharpening of his conceptions 
relative to active therapy, which at first might appear as a retreat from 
former positions but in reality would be seen on further contemplation 
but a deepening of the principles which in the Freudian psychology open 
up boundless visions and innumerable pathways for technical experi- 
mentation. Pupils are all too prone to focus on trees and neglect the 
forest and become busy on detailed vistas. The cathartic method of 
Breuer was outlined, then Freud’s discovery of the infantile sexual com- 
ponent and the dangers of overlooking the essential realities behind the 
hysterical lies. Then came the transference situation at first through 
hypnotism so full of difficulties for both patient and physician. Then 
Jung’s association experiments which offered so much in verification of 
the earlier free association material. Early ‘ miraculous successes’ with 
the cathartic-association methods were detailed. Then came the periods 
of denial, termination rules and aggressive interferences, and other 
“active” procedures, until in time he tells us he broke all of Freud’s 
“ Ratschlage.” Little by little it seemed that along certain lines, while 
the “ Ratschlage ” must be rigidly adhered to for beginners as safer and 
less liable to bring disaster, certain modifications, which he would here 
speak of as “relaxations ’’—meaning control of tensions—came to be 
formulated. These might well be viewed in the light of the opposites to 
his “active” increase of tension method. Not that this was anything 
new in principle, since its roots were found in tenderness and related 
giving of libido situations. In the development of a scientific manage- 
ment of a neocatharsis technique, Ferenczi would see a way to overcome 
some very refractory resistances which hold some patients up even for 
years when the rigid denial techniques are followed. 

LAFORGUE, R. (Paris). Active Therapy and the Will to Get Well. 

In this paper Laforgue outlined anew certain aspects of Ferenczi’s 
Active Therapy. One feature of this, already commented on by Freud, 
consisting in the bringing into active conscious handling of the actual 
conflicts of the present day life, was further elaborated. The obstacles 
of every day life are so frequently the covering of resistances that it may 
only be that success in overcoming these general resistances can be 
attained by thus forcing these life plan obstacles into the foreground. 
Dr. Laforgue outlined several case histories in which this feature received 
specific attention. He also developed the manner in which the patient 
reacted to them and how the underlying resistances were brought to the 
fore. There would seem to be a direct proportionate relationship between 
the infantile wish fixations and the grade of adult difficulty in solving the 
more mature adverse situations. Thus one runs directly into the problem 
of how much does the patient really wish to get well if these infantile 
gratifications must be given up. This is the crux of the final develop- 
ment of Laforgue’s ideas, which he outlines in a broad suggestive sketch, 
leaving the questions asked to be answered later. 
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ALEXANDER, Fr. (Berlin). Psychoanalytic Technique. Its Limits and 
Possibilities. 

Like many another effort, the author’s answer to the question of what 
is happiness offers much food for suggestive thought. A distinction may 
be drawn, maybe, between what may be a cure of a neurosis and yet the 
subjective sensation of happiness may not correspond. This set of prob- 
lems, one of but many, develops with the increasing complexity of a 
universal world civilization process, so that the tension between indi- 
vidual life and collective life tends to augment. It becomes increasingly 
fascinating to be able to trace by the newer techniques the amount of 
libidinal cathexis upon the individual life and that upon the collective life. 
The criteria are not ultra clear but they are being made more intelligible. 
The rather dogmatic statement is made that in its unsublimated form the 
pleasurable is invariably antisocial. Furthermore, even in sublimated 
pleasure a certain degree of antisocial activity may be present. Wit and 
artistic enjoyment are cited as examples illustrating this sweeping gen- 
eralization. Humor is considered entirely socialized. Certain outstand- 
ing and lasting contributions to literature serve to indicate certain of 
these principles: Falstaff, Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, for instance. 
Speaking of the process of sublimation, Alexander accented the pro- 
cedures of (a) education and (b) psychoanalysis. Psychoanalytic edu- 
cation offers the greatest opportunities for the future. Just what a 
psychoanalytic education should strive for made up an important part of 
the author’s paper. 

S1mMEL, E. (Berlin). Morbid Habits and Cravings. 

This paper constituted a definite contribution to the psychological 
understanding of the morphine craving and permitted generalizations con- 
cerning the large problem of drug cravings in general. The chief affilia- 
tions shown in this thorough analysis of a morphine addict were with the 
obsessional neuroses; the close interrelationships between psychotic and 
perverse trends was well brought out. 

FEpERN, P. (Vienna). Normal and Morbid Narcissism. 

The psychoanalytic study of narcissism is far from being complete. 
Primary and secondary narcissism were first differentiated by Freud. 
Federn would still further discuss what he calls mediate and reflex nar- 
cissism, both of which he claims have come out of the analysis of the Ego 
feeling. In mediate narcissism one deals with a tendency in the Ego 
which is libidinal but without any object. By reflex narcissism we are 
given to understand that the libido which informs this tendency is directed 
towards the Ego itself. As Federn puts it: Mediate narcissism is the 
psychical correlate to autoerotism in object-less organic pleasure; reflex 
narcissism is the correlate to autoeratism in object-less onanism. The 
former forms the basis of Ego feeling; the latter the basis of self-feeling. 
Autism of Bleuler, consciousness of personality of Schilder. Every 
mental content Federn maintains has both an object cathexis and a nar- 
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cissistic cathexis, independent the one from the other, yet combined. 
Neither can be said per se to be pathological, yet characterological differ- 
entiation, as in Jung’s extravert and introvert, depends upon the dose of 
these cathexes. Pathology enters only when, on situations of essentially 
important content, only one of the cathexes operates; or when both are 
so bound that they block the free movement of each other. 

Eper, M. (London). Dreams as Resistances. 

A clear and practical paper on different types of dream behavior in 
different individuals. The golden rule of the dream being the royal road 
to the unconscious still prevails. The analyst and analyzed, however, 
may get quite different renderings, yet for the analyst the fact remains, 
even if changes take place in the clearness of the dream, for the more the 
patient learns of the dreams the tendency to greater obscurity develops. 
At the present time, when nearly all intelligent people know about dreams 
somewhat, a similar type of defense gets its work in early. Lots of 
dream material is a device long known as a resistance—similarly no dream 
material at all. Certain patients show these extremes quite markedly. 
Why, Eder is not certain. 

Excessive dreaming, which may occupy a session or two, is another 
type. The dream as an intellectual curiosity gratifying device is espe- 
cially interesting; likewise those dream recitals in which the patient must 
be so meticulously accurate concerning every detail. There are dreams 
about which the patient fears no interpretation can be found; dreams 
which are extensively rationalized; dreams in which the resistance is 
accepted all too readily. When patients rush their own interpretations 
it may seem very clever of them, but it is a subtle device of resistance. 
A great variety of problems arise with the prolific dreamer. Why so 
abundant? Equally knotty problems occur in the nonremembering types. 
Dr. Eder gives a number of small glimpses of these various situations.* 


In the afternoon session, presided over by Dr. Brill, papers were pre- 
sented by Melanie Klein, Miss Searl, Anna Freud, Drs. Pfeiffer, Coriat. 
Kern, Meranie (London). Dementia Praecox in Childhood. 

This paper went into the very intricate details of an analysis of a 
four-year-old boy. The very fascinating problem is raised whether at 
that early age certain trends in the faulty handling of the Oedipus situa- 
tion may be prevised as indicia of the probability of a later developing 
dementia precox reaction type. The general argument has very alluring 
theoretical points. In early childhood there is a very definite and strong 
sadistic phase, reaching its zenith at the cannibalistic period of the child’s 
desire to eat the mother’s breast: this gradually merges over into anal 
displacements, but before this a wild sadistic period in which even the 
total destruction of the mother wish is evident. This is an introduction to 


4 Paper in toto to be found in Int. Jl. Psa., 11, 40, 1930. 
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the Oedipus conflict. The pregenital impulses hold the field and are 
chiefly sadistic. Thus theoretically the child expects to find in the 
mother—(prototype)—the father’s penis, the excrement—children—all 
of these can be gotten by “eating.’”’ Phantasies in which biting, tearing, 
cutting are prevalent and involve both father and mother. Anxiety soon 
develops for fear of double parent punishment and may be very over- 
whelming. The anal-fecal conceptions involve weapons, later poisonous 
substances: the method, cutting, stabbing, burning, drowning. The Ego 
comes to the defense of the anxiety set up by the sadism. Symbolism 
now arises in the work of sublimation to drain off the energy investment— 
thus other things become equated with the desired and later feared penis, 
vagina, breast, etc. Through successive displacement, identification, new 
symbolization, furthers this constructive process and an object real world 
enters into the Ego Tinctioning. The success of this process is of para- 
mount importance in the building up of a strong Ego. Reality is first 
purely phantastic. Thus when any great degree of inhibition of Ego 
development takes place one may look for danger. Then follows the 
detailed history of a retarded boy, four years of age but fifteen to sixteen 
months old by his general intelligence. Klein then goes on to develop the 
thesis that the schizophrenic reaction type can possibly be traced back 
as far as this four-year-old stage or as the conclusion of her paper puts it 
quite succinctly: “ Fully developed schizophrenia is more common, and, 
especially, the occurrence of schizophrenic traits is a far more general 
phenomena in childhood than is usually supposed. I have come to the 
conclusion that the concept of schizophrenia in particular—and of psy- 
chosis in general as occurring in childhood—must be extended, and I 
think that one of the chief tasks of the children’s analyst is to discover 
and cure pychoses in children.” ° 

SearL, M. N. (London). Danger Situations of the Immature Ego. 

All danger situations are (1) external: these leave no after-effects 
where the Ego is not damaged; (2) internal from pressure of libido 
strengthened by stimulation and/or deprivation. The Ego is alive to 
danger; its work is to satisfy its wishes and avoid danger. The uncon- 
scious knows no negation, therefore no danger but that of frustration. 
Hence safety depends on keeping balance of forces strongly in favor of 
Ego; anxiety when this is threatened. Human infant has immature Ego 
and strong libido; hence instability of balance and frequency of anxiety. 
The tending parent is the necessary complement of the infantile Ego, 
though after weaning satisfying libido incompletely. This gives the fol- 
lowing series, from safety to danger, of relations between parent and 
child: “Ego” parent supplying full complement to immature Ego in 
satisfying and/or restraining in accordance with both external and psychic 
realities; the parent stimulating and also restraining with a strong admix- 


5 See Internat. Jl. Psa., 11, 24, 1930. 
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ture of non-Ego attitudes chiefly derived from their own libido and Super- 
Ego dictates; the infant may be left alone without any guidance to work 
off its own strong wish tensions. Being unable either to satisfy or to 
guide or be helped, the Ego is readily exhausted and thus weakened. 
Thus it may be dangerous for the child to want something it cannot have. 
The parents are often present and may be enjoying the pleasure thus 
stimulating the child’s libido. They neither satisfy it nor restrain it, 
but disregard the child entirely, especially in their loves and their angers. 
The Ego is thus weakened and the libido reinforced. The Ego and libido 
enter into an alliance and the Super-Ego is formed, often on faulty models. 
“You must not want too much” is the frequent injunction. Thus the 
reality sense of the Ego becomes weakened by an alliance with non- 
reality forces, resulting in anxiety or fear states of interior Id—forces 
where authority cannot guide. 

Freup, ANNA (Vienna). Animal Phobias in Children. 

Two cases are reported developing the fact that animal phantasies and 
animal phobias are built out of precisely the same elements. The central 
theme is that of compensation against fear of the father which is trans- 
formed into its ambivalent feeling. Fairy tales, children’s stories, myths, 
etc., show similar dynamic constructions which the author particularizes. 
PFEIFER, SIGMUND (Budapest). A Type of Defence. 

The author draws his conclusions from studies he made on cases of 
perversions, particularly those of masochism. Especially striking was 
the functioning of a type of defense which manifested itself in peculiar 
permanent neurotic states. There were observed erotic states of excita- 
tion which the patient was careful not to have discontinued. These states 
were continually supplied by masochistic phantasies or disguised forms 
of masturbation dramatizations of erection through muscular activity. 
The symptom was obviously in the service of narcissistic gratifications 
characterized specifically by states resembling intoxication. 

The impression was soon gained that a deeply rooted castration 
anxiety was the basis of the continual recurrence of the symptoms. A 
marked factor in this form of anxiety was the fear of losing all sexual 
gratification. 

In contrast to cases of anxiety neurosis wherein restoration of the 
libidinal economy effects weakening of the symptoms, there was in these 
cases no such development. Here anxiety, being concealed by narcissism, 
always reappeared whenever gratification of narcissistic tendencies 
was withheld. It was clear that here there was fusion of anxiety and 
libido similar to the frequent fusion between life impulses and the death 
instinct. 

In the light of Freud’s “Hemmung, Symptom und Angst,” in the 
cases cited the anxiety was not used as a signal for defense but was 
regarded itself as danger. The result was that the anxiety, as if bribed by 
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the libido, did not play its rdle in the mechanism of instinct defense. 
Hence such cases impressed one clinically more as a perversion than as 
hysteria or compulsion neurosis.® 

Cor1aT, Isapor (Boston). Jnstinctual Mechanisms in the Neuroses. 

Within the last few years psychoanalytical theories of the neuroses 
have been modified by a reduction of the multiplicity of instinctual phe- 
nomena to a bipolar simplification, that is, the instinctual mechanisms of 
the life instinct and the death or destructive instinct as formulated by 
Freud. These two antagonistic instincts are normally fused and neutral- 
ize one another. Although this primary significance of the death instinct 
has been questioned by some investigators, Freud believes that it is 
primitively fundamental within the human psyche. It appears that the 
neuroses are produced by a defusion of the death instinct from its original 
amalgamation with the life instinct, that is, a discharge of deeply seated 
death impulses into Super-Ego, and it is this defusion which produces 
neurotic suffering. As a result, the Super-Ego, because of unconscious 
guilt feelings, punishes the Ego with neurotic symptoms, principally in 
the form of morbid anxiety, which latter is itself a form of symbolic cas- 
tration and is thus strongly allied to or identified with the death instinct. 
lt seems as if the Ego gratifies the need for punishment through develop- 
ing an excessive cathexis or absorption by the menacing Super-Ego, 
consequently producing an anxiety-ridden Ego. 

The object of the analytical transference situation is a fusion of the 
defused instincts, thus making the life instincts predominant as in normal 
individuals, as negative transference is synonymous with a mastery by the 
death or destructive impulse. This defusion is nearly always incomplete, 
and even in the severe neuroses or psychoses the death instinct seldom 
becomes absolutely isolated and assumes complete mastery: there always 
remains, except in the suicidal impulses of the severe depressions, a state 
of partial fusion and neutralization. These two instincts are the dynamic 
and organic basis of all living processes. The chief function of the life 
instinct is a neutralization of the death instinct; it brings the sexes 
together in procreation and is the cement of the family and society. In 
this wider sense the mechanism of the neuroses can be explained by this 
modification of the original libido theory, for the life instinct is the posi- 
tive libido (erotic, nutritional and propagative), whereas, on the contrary, 
the death instinct may be designated as the negative libido (regressive 
and destructive). Thus both instincts are libidinized mechanism. The 
understanding of the neuroses has developed from earlier conceptions of 
repression of the sexual instinct to their interpretation as a defusion of 
the death instinct. In the early pregenital stage of development, that is, 
in the most primitive form of oral relationship to the mother, the life 
components are already fused with the death or destructive components 


6 Int. Zeit. f. Psa., 16, 236, 1930. 
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(oral plus sadistic): they are mobilized in the Id, which is the collective 
precipitate of these primitive, instinctual impulses. Sadism and maso- 
chism are separations or defusions of the original mixture. It appears 
that these two instincts act as mechanisms for precipitating the conflicts 
instigated by the Oedipus wishes, as the Super-Ego, into which the guilt 
and menacing feeling enters, possesses all the characteristics of early, 
introjected persons (the Oedipus situation). 

When the desexualized death instinct becomes defused, it penetrates 
into the Super-Ego: the Ego then feels endangered through a castration 
threat to its integrity and strives to defend itself by attempting to utilize 
the life instincts which remain mobilized in the reservoir of the Id. Out 
of this defusion a neurosis develops as a form of punishment emanating 
from the Super-Ego and generated from guilt feelings. Examples are 
given of this mechanism in the depressions, epileptic seizures, hysterical 
stupor, the traumatic neuroses, benign stupors, lethargic encephalitis, 
psychosexual impotence, and periodic alcoholism, and also in certain works 
of art (Boecklin’s “Island of Death’), in the medieval inconography 
of the Dance of Death, the Indian Dance of Siva, and finally in the life- 
death myths of primitive people.’ 

Monday, July 29, was taken up with excursions to Gloucester, Strat- 
tord, and adjacent places of historical, archeological, or literary interest. 
Tuesday, July 30, was occupied with a business session. Wednesday, July 
31, the scientific sessions were resumed. In the morning, under the 
presidency of Dr. E. Simmel, Drs. Reich, Deutsch, Steiner, Fenichel, 
Lorand, and Feigenbaum read papers. 

Reicu, WM. (Vienna). Some Clinical Notes on the Theory of Instincts. 

Clinical observation, especially of the masochistic perversions, compels 
us to ask whether the instinct of destruction can be accorded a similar 
position to that of the libido. The dependence of the destructive instinct 
on the vicissitudes of the libido is more evident than that of the libidinal 
impulses on the destructive instinct. Aggression as a defense against 
libidinal deprivation and against danger. The mechanisms of anxiety 
indicate that the primal antithesis is that of libido—anxiety. Typical 
therapeutic course of the libido. 

Deutscn, HELENE (Vienna). Frigidity and Masochism in Women. 

Early analytic studies uncovered the frequently found masculinity 
complex in women. This pathological feature was clearer and apparently 
more interest arousing than the more normal fundamental underlying 
femininity. The present study would deal with the feminine passive- 
masochistic disposition in the mental life of women. There is little ques- 
tion that girls go through a phallic stage as do boys. Penis envy arises 
when infantile masturbation tends to be inhibited. When the little girl 
ceases to deny her lack of the penis and abandons the hope of possessing 
one in the future, she employs a considerable amount of her mental energy 


7 Author’s abstract. Full paper in Int. Jl. Psa., 11, 61, 1930. 
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in trying to account for the disadvantage under which she labors. A 
large part of the sense of guilt in re masturbation is thus employed. These 
primary onanistic activities are infused with primary sadistic impulses. 
Hence probably the sense of guilt. Vaginal cathexes Dr. Deutsch claims 
she does not find in the post-phallic stage. The wish for the child from 
the father takes the place of the lost penis. This is often quite unreal 
and uncertain in the early stages. What happens to the clitoris activity 
turns out in the form, I want to be castrated by my father. This is the 
masochistic turning and forms the erotogenic type in the female. This, 
according to Dr. Deutsch, is part of a woman’s “ anatomical destiny.” 
The original significance of the clitoris as an organ of activity, the mascu- 
line narcissistic protest, “I won't be castrated,” are converted into the 
desire, “I want to be castrated.” The father becomes the object. The 
woman’s whole passive rape-phantasy is thus explained and the general- 
ization is reached that the Oedipus complex in girls is inaugurated by the 
castration complex. This castration complex in the female contains in 
itself not only the masculinity complex but also the whole infantile trend 
towards femininity. The forms of frigidity which bear the stamp of the 
penis envy are now considered. No conversion to the passive condition 
with vaginal sensitivity takes place if the phallic organization is not aban- 
doned. Persistence of clitoris values prevents vaginal displacements and 
also heightens general bodily cathexis, i.c., away from the genital zones. 
Female narcissism is heightened. The flight from femininity strength- 
ened. The later chosen sex object, if obtained, tends to be intellectual 
and passive. The misunderstood wife is the clinical result. Another 
step leads to the passion to be ill-treated by men, thus fulfilling the old 
rape phantasy. 

One type of hysterical patient is constantly hunting for love objects, 
but in spite of great eroticism there is no genital satisfaction. Monoga- 
mous, tender, and faithful types are often without erotic sensibility. The 
excitement in these is frequently dissipated in the forepleasure, which 
spends itself outside of the genitals. 

There is a group of women who constitute the main body figuring in 
the statistics which give the large percentage of frigidity. These are 
psychically healthy (apparently). Their relation to the world is positive 
and friendly. Coitus gratification, however, is foreign to them. They 
are happy and tender in the relation but for them men only really enjoy it. 
Tender, maternal giving is her forte (in the marriage relation). This 
type is changing. The modern woman is neurotic if frigid. The author 
concludes that women would never have suffered themselves throughout 
the epochs of history to have been withheld by social ordinances, on the 
one hand from possibilities of sublimation, and on the other from sexual 
satisfaction, were it not that in the function of reproduction they have 
found magnificent satisfaction for both urges.® 


8 Full paper in Int. Jl. Psa., 11, 48, 1930. 
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STEINER, Maxim (Vienna). The Significance of the Feminine Identifi- 
cation for Male Impotence. 

A specialist in sexual disorders, after having treated hundreds of cases 
of male impotence, acquires a certain ability to classify a case for purposes 
of prognosis and therapy. He will be led to distinguish groups of cases, 
from the mildest forms to the severest. Only the latter is appropriate for 
the classical psychoanalytical treatment. The mildest cases are rarely 
disposed to submit themselves for such treatment, nor might it be advis- 
able to treat them. But there is a large number of cases, where matters 
are more serious, where not only is capacity for gratification impaired, 
but also the entire personality is disturbed. In this group there may be 
distinguished a class of highly intelligent men. In them the prime factor 
in their sexual disturbances is feminine identification. 

Even in the normal man feminine identification is present. Women 
interest them greatly, since there is something peculiar and mysterious 
about them, about their clothes and their ways. It is to a large degree 
men who concern themselves with feminine things—with feminine clothes, 
entertainment, and instruction, and even with feminism itself. In civil- 
ization, too, such identification plays an important part, since civilization 
represents for the most part a conversion from male harshness to female 
refinement. Civilization results in physical and mental softening. As 
Freud says, for every bit of culture we sacrifice some of our potency. 

Frequently this feminine identification becomes pathological. Obvious 
constitutional factors need not be discussed here, since they are outside 
of this paper, which deals with the psychological conditions which lead to 
feminine identifications. The war furnished an interesting illustration. 
Thousands of men, no doubt, experienced an intense desire for feminine 
identification. Similarly, this desire becomes felt in all cases in which 
a man does not feel fit to struggle for existence. No wonder that patients 
cling so firmly to this identification, especially where it is of infantile 
origin. 

The Oedipus situation in these cases reveals an early identification. 
The boy desires the mother, but since he is not strong enough to do battle 
with the father, he resorts to cunning. He insinuates himself into inti- 
macy with her by means of his need for her help and protection. The 
more he adapts himself to her in every respect, the more he identifies 
himself with her. There is no later renunciation of mother, and the 
identification recompenses the boy for the portion of maleness he has thus 
sacrificed. Later developments in him are atypical. In later childhood 
he does not disdain girls, but he tries to penetrate into the feminine 
mysteries. In his relation to girls reaching maturity he is not devoid of 
understanding, like other boys, but behaves rather like a girl that feels 
herself disdained by others who have already reached puberty. He usu- 
ally practices onanism with feminine homosexual fantasies of a masochistic 
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character. In many cases the actual masturbatory act is precluded by 
friction of the mamilla, and sometimes consummated. Even when it is 
genitally consummated, pleasure in the nipple often plays a part. Genital 
masturbation takes place mostly not through friction of the penis, but 
through rubbing of the perineum, through squeezing of the penis between 
the thighs. Many masturbate in women’s clothes. One patient who 
never attained genital onanism found gratification in the trying on of 
feminine garments; another in sniffling worn feminine lingerie. In most 
of these cases the looking-glass plays an important part. Most of them 
have strong narcissistic tendencies and are meticulously dressed. Fre- 
quently their speech is affected, elegant, and self-satisfied. They are very 
vain. Often the patient still believes in a female penis long after other 
boys have been enlightened. Even after he gives up the notion, there are 
traces in him of marked fetishism of all prominent parts of the female 
body. If such men, later on, enter into actual relations with a woman 
they show a predilection for mutual masturbatory manipulations (fellatio, 
cunnilingus, etc.). Many of the patients secured gratification only 
through becoming aware of the onset of the orgasm in the woman. 
Otherwise they would take refuge in auxiliary images during intercourse. 

In the presence of a beautiful woman they do not feel solely the desire 
for possession, but also jealousy such as a female rival would experience. 
They tend to disparage the advantages of women. This tends to make 
retirement possible for them without loss of self-respect. Even if such 
a person has relations with women he is generally more critical towards 
them than a manly man; he is never easily deceived. Gratification, 
moreover, is not lasting, and affection and aversion frequently alternate 
(Strindberg), as is the case with most friendships among girls. Such 
men can hardly get along with women. Neither can they get along with- 
out them. If, however, such men meet a woman with masculine identifi- 
cations they can realize their phantasies. The most far-reaching feminine 
identification is manifested in homosexual inclinations, in which the patient 
takes the passive part. 

The most serious of these cases is where there is a loss of capacity 
not only for gratification but also for work. An alteration of character 
may also take place. Often hormonic and constitutional characters may 
also be at work. Fortunately, most cases are milder. Here, especially 
when orgasm is maintained, often the simplest suggestion therapy is 
sufficient, combined with organic modes of treatment. (These are prob- 
ably only auxiliary to suggestion therapy.) The great majority not only 
need but actually demand systematic psychological treatment. 

Treatment must be rapid, since most such men are young and not 
quite alienated from reality, and indisposed to go through protracted 
treatment. Dr. Steiner has, therefore, tried to shorten the treatment by 
means of a maximum of activity on the part of the analyst and quick 
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establishment of transference, underlining the significance of the analytic 
situation, even exaggerating it deliberately. Fortunately, men of this 
class are mostly intelligent and imaginative. They experience a re- 
unfolding of their life and a comprehension of the infantile situation. 
The patient grasps the greater importance of the intrapsychic reality 
in comparison with the actual reality. He experiences a strengthening 
of the Ego, which has seen through the criminal tendencies of the Id and 
the shams of the Super-Ego. The patient becomes freer, more cheerful 
and self-assured. There is a progressive emancipation. And most con- 
clusive of all is the fact that pollutions and pollution dreams cease and 
the patient awakes with powerful erections. 

In line with Abraham’s interpretation of ejaculatio praecox, Dr. Steiner 
considers the many pollutions with relaxed member which occur at the 
beginning of the analysis as the organic correlate of feminine identifica- 
tion. Erections, on the other hand, are organic counterparts of pro- 
gressive masculine identification. The patient also regards this as signifi- 
cant, inasmuch as he has an opportunity of observing the genesis of the 
organic symptom from psychic material. 

In conclusion, it is emphasized that modification of the analytic treat- 
ment is, by no means, recommended for severe cases of neurosis.® 
FENICHEL, Otto (Berlin). The Psychology of Transvestitism. 

According to Freud the fetishist does not accept the lack of the penis 
in women, while the homosexual substitutes identification with her for his 
love for his mother. These two formulae are both applicable to the male 
transvestitist. He has not abandoned his belief in the phallic woman 
and he has identified himself with her. Accordingly, the act of trans- 
vestitism has a two-fold significance. 1. It is an erotic act having refer- 
ence to an object (fetishistic). The patient has sexual relations not with 
a woman but with her clothes. 2. It is narcissistic (homosexual). The 
patient is himself representing a phallic woman. The penis is represented 
twice over: (a) in the form of the actual organ beneath the feminine 
dress; (b) in the dress itself, which symbolizes the penis and, like the 
real penis in exhibitionism, is displayed with narcissistic pride in refuta- 
tion of the idea of castration. It is true that the narcissistic regression 
expressed in this identification goes far further than that of the homo- 
sexual. In this identification with the phallic woman the patient is, more- 
over, seeking for new objects. (1) Like the homosexual, seeking the 
father, to whom he says something like this: “Love me; I am just as 
phallic as my mother,” or more correctly, “ Love me, as you do my 
mother. It is not true that by this desire of mine I place my penis in 
jeopardy.” But he also seeks (2) the mother. For the most important 
accidental factor in the situation is that the identification with the woman 
generally takes the form of identification with a little girl, the mother 


® Full paper in Int. Zeit. f. Psa., 16, 35, 1930. 
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having been early in part replaced by a sister. So that the transvestitist 
is not merely addressing his father, as I have suggested, but is at the same 
time saying to his mother: ‘“ Love me, I am just like my sister (gen- 
itally),” or more accurately, “ Love me, as you do my sister. It is not 
true that this wish of mine places my penis in jeopardy.” A case which 
has been submitted to a thorough analysis affords ample material in proof 
of these propositions. No pathognomonic etiology is found. Transvestitism 
often occurs in combination with other forms of illness where the etiolog- 
ical premises are similar. The case cited proved further to be determined 
by special circumstances in the patient’s environment. These findings are 
in complete agreement with Boehm’s, but, thanks to the works which 
Freud has published since Boehm wrote on the subject, there is greater 
coherence in our picture. Sachs demonstrated that perverts succeed in 
carrying over part of their infantile sexuality to the side of the Ego and 
by this means holding the remainder (the Oedipus complex) in repression. 
At the time when he wrote it was still a debated question in what circum- 
stances infantile component instincts can retain or acquire the capacity 
for orgasm. We can now answer this question as follows: The motive 
of normal repression is the dread of castration. Perverts are people who 
try to overcome this dread by denying or refuting it. In so far as they 
succeed in so doing, they save themselves anxiety and therefore can prac- 
tice infantile-sexual activities in which one or other of the component 
instincts comes into play to some extent, whilst at the same time repeat- 
edly denying the reason for their anxiety. 

Loranp, A. S. (New York). Fetishism in Statu Nascendi. 

According to Freud, the refusal of fetishists to accept the absence of 
the penis in women is due to the castration anxiety that would be brought 
about by the acceptance. This was the conclusion arrived at in Freud’s 
recent paper on fetishism, with the final statement that the fetish is always 
a substitute for the mother’s phallus. Through the observation of a boy 
of four, his fetishistic manifestations and the castration anxieties dis- 
played in stories he invented, as well as dreams, an attempt is made to 
establish the correctness of Freud’s findings. Although there are evi- 
dences of the child’s own doubts, his clinging to the belief in his mother’s 
phallus, which is emphasized by the queries about the phallus of the 
female friends of the family and its comparative size in each case beside 
his father’s, all show his need for securing himself against the castration 
anxiety. The belief in the female penis becomes a compromise-formation 
(fetish) and is the basis for his self-preservation. 

The consequences of the retention of the female penis fantasy are dis- 
cussed. One important consequence is the automatic rejection of the 
vaginal childbirth; this gives rise to other fantasies about childbirth. 
The various ways in which the child seeks to solve this mystery are 


shown. Instead of a solution, new conflicts arise. 
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A differentiation is made between homosexuality, fetishism, and the 
complete conquest of the castration anxiety; the various outcomes are 
laid to the distribution of dynamic powers. Another important factor is 
the mode and degree of identification with the parents. (1) The homo- 
sexual is a nearly complete feminine identification, accepting the mother 
as she is, with the female genital, and making himself like her. (2) 
Fetishism ts identification with the mother but she is endowed with a 
penis. In other words, she is made like himself. The fetishist is saved 
from becoming homosexual and also from becoming normal, which would 
bring the danger of castration. (3) The healthy outcome is a perfect 
masculine identification with the father.*° 
FEIGENBAUM, Dortan (New York). Paranoia and Magic. 

Investigations in successful analysis of a case of paranoia persecutoria 
revealed a number of provocative facts regarding the Freudian parallel- 
ism between primitive man and the neurotic: (a) Mechanisms based on 
magical thinking in paranoia may be an important factor to the develop- 
ment of homosexuality and frigidity of impotence. (b) The paranoic 
delusion may be partly grounded in primitive bloodthirst and excessive 
desires for vengeance. (c) Magical fulfillment of bloodthirst activates 
in paranoia a weakening of the mechanism of projection by generating 
sense of guilt and becomes an essential curative agent. The disintegra- 
tion of the delusion cannot be reached, however, by actual but only by 
magical fulfillment. (d) As was true in the cure of this case of paranoia, 
apparently inexplicable remissions in other forms of psychosis may be due 
to “ magical ” fulfillments of primitive cravings, which take place, how- 
ever, without being observed. The patient received magic fulfillment of 
her infantile cravings for vengeance. From childhood on she carried 
along a kind of destiny to bring bad luck. This, in the analytic situation, 


was accidentally fulfilled.1 


The afternoon session, under the presidency of Dr. Federn, was occu- 
pied by the following papers by Carl Miiller-Braunschweig, Hans Zul- 
liger, M. Balint, and Ella Sharpe: 


MULver-BrauNscHwElG, C. (Frankfurt). The Normal Nucleus of the 
Religious Attitude of Mind. 

Investigation of religious phenomena, conducted on psychoanalytical 
and genetic lines, has been fruitful, but we must not be tempted to over- 
look the significance and function of the religious attitude quite apart 
from the genetic standpoint. (1) The religious attitude is not necessarily 
either a pathological or an infantile phenomenon. It can be supposed to 
be such only when the person in whom it occurs is to be regarded as 


10 Author’s abstract. Complete paper in Int. Zeit. f. Psa., 16, 87, 1930. 
11 Author’s abstract. 
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pathological or infantile. We find and may study the religious attitude 
in normal, healthy adults who have developed to maturity. We then 
discover as its nucleus certain mental attitudes which are present in all 
human beings, at least in embryo. (2) In the religious attitude the idea- 
tional factors are of secondary importance only: the affective factors are 
of primary importance. These affects are of a universally human char- i 
acter. Chief amongst them are the following: faith, trust, love, and 
hope, and the character trait of obedience plays a large role. These affects 
are the essential part: the religious ideas held are nothing but symbols, 
by means of which the affects are represented in an intelligible manner 
and form a conceptual unity. Thus, some of the factors which enter into 
the idea of “ God” are the following: (a) That tendency in the universal 
process which enables man to love it and his own destiny and to have 
confidence and hope in it. (b) The representation of the force which 
guides the conduct of man (that which we call “ moral,” objectively and 
rationally necessary). The idea of God, then, is not a delusion but a 
psychic formation full of meaning and of the utmost importance in life. 
Moreover, we must assume it to exist, even when it is consciously denied. 
(The true unconscious knows no negation.) (3) The religious affects 
present in all human beings may be combined in individuals with affects 
which are opposed to them in varying degrees: faith existing side by side 
with disbelief, trust with mistrust (complemental series). A certain 
amount of scepticism and mistrust is actually appropriate to the dangerous 
and incalculable elements in life. But, on the other hand, when a relative 
minimum of the affects which I have mentioned is reached, man’s capacity 
for love, achievement, and enjoyment ceases. (4) Religious affects and 
ideas have to perform a unifying function within the psychic life. At the 
F center of man’s being they contribute to a greater unity in the character 
and conduct of the personality. One of the most important tasks awaiting 
psychoanalytical Ego-psychology is that of examining the function and 
economy of the God-imago and the religious affects. (5) Importance of 
the religious attitude in psychoanalytic therapy. The analyst’s duty is 
not to meet the analysand’s expressions of religious feeling with such 
rationalizing pronouncements as “ There is a God” or “ There is no God,” 
but to analyze them. If he confines himself to this he will be able to 
release the positive, useful nucleus of the patient’s religious attitude alike 
from inhibitions and overcompensations, just as he is accustomed to 
liberate the elementary libido by analysis. 

ZutuicerR, Hans (Bern). Psycho-Analysis and Leadership in Schools. 
. Starting out from Freud’s Group Psychology and the Analysis of the 
Ego, an attempt to determine whether a knowledge of psychoanalysis is 
of assistance to teachers in welding their pupils into a group, as Freud 
understands the term, and assuming the leadership of it. 
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BAuint, MicHaet (Budapest). Psychosexual Parallels to the Biogenetic 
Principle. 

The development of the reproductive function and the different levels 
of sexual organization. The mind as a repetitive phenomenon. The 
course of Eros. Transitional forms of life on land and in water. Copu- 
lation and impregnation. Regression and new beginnings. Germinal 
wasting and nutrition. New beginnings and liberation from oppressive 
memory traces. Hysterical conversion as a model of modification of 
species. Self-molding and molding by others (auto- and alloplasticism). 
Psychoanalysis as a conscious self-molding. 

SHARPE, Etta (London). Sublimation and Delusion. ] 

The Aurignacean and Magdalenian paintings of the Altamira paleo- 
lithic man afford the initial stimulus of the questions of this paper, namely, 
the origins of sublimation in art and the differentiation from delusional 
reaction formation. Cannibalism flourished among mousterian man. 
Drawing, dancing, singing, and other art types as sublimations are dis- 
cussed. The Ego secures release from anxiety of the incorporated hostile } 
parents by a power of externalizing it into an art form, and this art form 
partakes of an omnipotent life giving. Behind a sublimation the root of 
a paranoid delusion of persecution may be found as well. If this can be 
converted into an art form, as singing is here shown to have been accom- 
plished, the delusion is worked out from the inside. This also brings 
back to life an atonement, a nullification of anxiety. 

Art, the paper would suggest, is a sublimation rooted in the primal 
identification with the parents. That identification is a magical incor- 
poration of the parents, a psychical happening which runs parallel to 
what has been for long ages repressed, i.e., actual cannibalism. After the 
manner of cannibalistic belief psychically the same magical thing results, 
i.é., an omnipotent control over the incorporated objects, and a magical 
endowment with the powers of the incorporated. The safety of the Ego 
will depend upon its ability to deal with the incorporated images. From 
the melancholia mechanism it is known that when the Ego itself becomes 
identified with the reproached love object, Super-Ego sadism, reinforced 
by Id sadism, may destroy the Ego. At the oral level the Ego must 
magically control the seemingly hostile parent because of the infant's 
inadequate knowledge of reality. Then everything depends on the ability 
of the Ego to eject this hostile incorporation from itself. In effect, this 
means that an Ego control of something in the outer world which can 
represent the primarily introjected hostile image. The artist externalizes 
that hostility into a work of art.?” 








D. Feicensaum, M.D. 
S. E. Jevuirre, M.D. 


12 See full paper in Int. Jl. Psa., 11, 24, 1930. 
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The American Psychoanalytic Association 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association was held in Washington, D. C., on May eighth in conjunc- 
tion with the First International Congress on Mental Hygiene. It was 
a noteworthy event in the history of the association in that the entire 
program was furnished by psychoanalysts from abroad who came as 
guests to attend the congress. Our distinguished visitors not only read 
papers at the sessions of the American Psychoanalytic Association but 
participated in numerous discussions at other sessions of the congress. 
This notable group ably represented the psychoanalytic standpoint in 
those sections of the congress devoted to criminology, social hygiene, 
child welfare, etc. The scientific session of the American Psychoanalytic 
Association held on the afternoon of May eighth was attended by an 
audience of more than five hundred and many others who could not 
obtain admission to the hall. The program follows: 

Afternoon Session: About Dreams with Painful Content, Dr. Franz 
Alexander, Berlin; Notes on Suicide Fantasies Connected with Traumata 
of Early Infancy, Miss Mary Chadwick, London; Concerning the Actual 
Conflict in the Neuroses, Dr. Helene Deutsch, Vienna. 

Evening Session: Aim, Procedure and Results of Psychoanalytic 
Therapy in Clinics, Dr. R. A. Spitz, Berlin; Scope and Results of 
Psychoanalytic Therapy (in German), Dr. Sandor Rad6é, Berlin; What 
Types of Revolutionary Changes Does Psychoanalysis Demand of 
Ethics and Moral Education (in German), Dr. Oskar Pfister, Zurich. 

In addition to the above European psychoanalysts, Prof. M. Levi 
Bianchini of Italy attended the congress. 

At the business session, the following new members were elected: 
Dr. H. E. Chamberlin, Minneapolis; Dr. Anna C. Dannaman, Wash- 
ington; Dr. Alexander Lorand, New York; Dr. Clinton P. McCord, 
Albany. 

The resignation of Dr. H. W. Frink was accepted with regret. 

Numerous changes to the constitution recommended by a committee 
appointed during the winter were passed. The mos: important of these 
were the adoption of more rigid requirements in analytic training of 
members in the future and the incorporation of an amendment passed 
at the Cincinnati meeting in 1928 establishing an Associate Membership 
composed of persons interested in psychoanalysis but not engaged in 
its therapeutic practice. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Dr. A. A. Brill; Vice-president, Dr. H. Sullivan; Secretary, Dr. Ernest 
Hadley; Council, Drs. Coriat, Hutchings and White to serve for one, 
two and three years respectively. 

C. P. OpernporF, Secretary. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


DISEASES OF THE Nervous System: A Text-Book of Neurology and 
Psychiatry. By Smith Ely Jelliffe, M.D., Ph.D., and William A. 
White, M.D. Fifth edition. Lea & Febiger, Philadelphia, 1929. 
Pp. 1174. 

It is a pleasure to call attention to the appearance of a fifth edition 
of a work which has been so favorably known since its original publica- 
tion in 1915 that extended comment upon this new edition, revised with 
a completeness such that hardly a chapter remains as it was in the 
previous edition, is scarcely necessary. At this date, indeed, it is almost 
superflous to remark that the point of view from which the book is 
written is that of the concept of the nervous system as the organizer 
of all experience, “ racial as well as individual,” and the codrdinator ot 
that experience. Furthermore, to quote from the introductory chapter, 
it is “not only a work on diseases of the nervous system, but it would 
offer a general viewpoint from which to regard all types of disease, even 
though it makes its main object to discuss such modifications of function 
of certain organs as are comprised within the very broad confines of 
neuropsychiatry.” 

The revision which the present edition represents is perhaps most 
complete and at the same time most eloquent of the spirit of the whole 
work in the 200-page section on the neurology of metabolism, consisting 
of two sumptuously illustrated chapters on the vegetative nervous system 
and the endocrinopathies, respectively. For it is here that the authors 
have in particular striven to portray “adequately and judiciously the 
front line advances of this knowledge”; so that if it should here and 
there prove that they have accepted too early and approved too fully 
the newer researches in this field, they have done so in the belief that in 
a realm of knowledge beset with hundreds upon hundreds of unsolved 
problems, as is true of neuropsychiatry to a degree undoubtedly greater 
than in any other field of medicine, “a healthy optimism is to be pre- 
ferred to a studied conservatism ”—hence “a certain preference for 
things hoped for, rather than a repetition of that which is already proven.” 
Equally is this forward-looking spirit in evidence in the section on sym- 
bolic nuerology, dealing with the mechanisms that operate at the psychic 
or mental level, and treating of the neuroses and psychoneuroses which 
comprise not only the broadest field in psychiatry but, there is hardly 
reason to question, the broadest field in all medicine; and it is in the 
discussion here presented of the disturbances of these psychological 
mechanisms, of the interrelationships of soma and psyche, of the 
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psychogenic factors in disease, that we find the final exemplification of 
the fundamental tenet of this text-book, that the three levels treated 
therein—namely, the vegetative, the sensorimotor, and the symbolic— 
“are not mutually distinct, but only different aspects of the strivings of 
the individual and the component parts thereof as expressed by the 
various forms of solutions and compromises made in the processes of 
integration and adjustment.” 

To quote once more from the preface—repetitiously, perhaps, but 
certainly such a spirit is peculiarly appropriate to the portrayal of the 
problems of the diseases of the nervous system—‘the accent therefore 
in this, as in previous editions, is toward a scientific curiosity in solving 
riddles hitherto insoluble.” What attitude of mind, what approach to 
the subject, could be more proper and at the same time more stimulating 
and provocative in a field of knowledge of which one can so fittingly 
speak as in the case of neuropsychiatry of “the little done, the undone 
vast,” and regarding which one must not be surprised, in Senecan phrase, 
that what is buried so deep should be unearthed so slowly? Rightly the 
authors offer this present edition to the toast—‘to the future.” 

Henry A. BuNKER. 


THe PsycHoLocy or THE Spirit. By Robert F. Wheeler. Boston: 

Richard G. Badger, 1929. Pp. 250. 

This little book which is dedicated to God is largely a story of the 
Ego Ideals as they are known to analytic psychology, but served up in 
theological terminology and in the spirit of sincere conviction. The 
author “does not attempt to master the subject, makes no claim to 
finality, does not presume to speak authoritatively and shrinks from the 
thought of presenting a complete Science of the Soul,’ but he does seek 
to present what he believes to be qualities and characteristics of the spirit. 
The spirit is a sort of vital function which operates according to special 
laws of its own. 

In its various chapters are found discussions of the nature of spirit, 
its growth and conscious culture and its means of expression. The roles 
of the body, the intellect, the emotions, the will, etc., in relation to the 
spirit are speculated upon in some detail. 

While the book may be of value to those with theological interests, 
it is of no psychoanalytical import unless interpreted in the light of such 
knowledge. 

LewIs. 


PsyCHOPATHOLOGY NuMBER OF MepicaL Review oF Reviews. Edited 
by Dorian Feigenbaum. March, 1930. 
A special number of the Medical Review of Reviews has here been 
devoted to a presentation of “Character Diseases and the Neuroses.” 
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The brief preface consisting chiefly of critical remarks directed against 
the state of the psychoanalytic movement in America has been written 
by Professor Freud. 

The material has been arranged into symposiums composed of short 
essays, the first group of which deals with neurasthenia historically, as 
an organic disease, in terms of “organ libido”’ and as a manifestation 
in hysteria; the contributors to this section being Bunker, Wechsler, 
Brill, Fenichel and Federn. The second group is on “ Character 
Pathology,” comprising descriptions of Freud’s Ego theory, neurasthenia, 
hypochondriac combinations, anxiety character, hysterical character, com- 
pulsive character and the reactive forms, the authors being Schaxel, 
Schilder, Jones, Wittels, Lewin and Lorand, respectively. 

The third and last symposium is on the “ Neurotic Character as 
Criminal,” with neurotic, paranoid, and ordinary delinquency types dis- 
cussed by Alexander, Feigenbaum and Healy. 

This collection of studies has very little new to offer in the psycho- 
analytic field, but it brings into a focus in a concise manner the modern 
theories in psychopathology with their possible correlations with other 
aspects of medical science. Emphasis has been laid upon special methods 
of observation, on points of differentiation between neuroses, character 
traits, and criminal trends, and on the therapeutic approach to these 
difficulties. Many facts and relationships of interest to the medical 
scientist are liberally discussed, but, because of the rather strict adherence 
to the technical language which has grown up with the psychoanalytic 
movement, a knowledge of the meaning of psychoanalytic terms will be 
necessary equipment for the medical man to follow the trend of thought 
—therefore, the message will fail to reach many desirable sources. 

LewIs. 


How THE FEEBLEMINDED LIVE IN THE CoMMUNITY. A Report of a Social 
Investigation of the Erie County Feebleminded Discharged from the 
Rome State School 1905-1924. By Clara Harrison Town, Ph.D., 
Director, Department of Psychology, Buffalo Children’s Aid Society, 
and Grace E. Hill, Social Investigator. 

Among the various methods proposed for the social control of the 
mentally deficient, none has been received more favorably than the colony 
plan, under which feebleminded children are placed in small groups and 
intensively trained with the idea of replacing them in the community. 
This plan has the advantage of providing institutional care and training 
for awhile at least, to many more mental defectives than could be cared 
for otherwise. The system has been in operation at Rome State School 
in New York since 1906 and has been adopted by the state as a recognized 
part of its policy in caring for its feebleminded. Among the critics of 
this plan have been various social agencies and community workers who 
contend that in most cases the community resources for rehabilitation 
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have been exhausted before the case is committed, and that replacement 
in too many cases only reopens the old problem. The study reported 
in this book is part of a state-wide study of the discharges from the 
Rome State School during the twenty year period 1905-1924, in an 
effort to discover the facts of the matter. The method of the investigation 
seems to have been as thorough as is humanly possible. There is little 
of the guess work or hear-say which has vitiated so many of our earlier 
studies of the feebleminded in the community. The case-work method 
was followed and all the studies with the exception of three were made 
by the one investigator. 

We have here then careful studies of the after careers of one hundred 
thirty-six persons who were replaced in the community after a residence 
in Rome State School of a period varying from less than six months to 
thirteen years. The findings have been analyzed in various ways and 
abbreviated histories of each case are also included. 

The results certainly seem to indicate that few of these people have 
been rehabilitated. Only twenty-two of the entire group were self-sup- 
porting at the time of the study, and only 10 have been able to maintain 
themselves without supervision during the entire period since their dis- 
charge from the school. Nine were self-supporting under supervision, 
eight of them living at home with their families, eighteen were partly 
self-supporting. This accounts for 36.6 per cent of the total group; the 
remainder were absolute failures from the economic point of view. But 
the story at that is only begun. Alcohol, venereal disease, delinquency 
and criminalism, prostitution, reformatory and prison records occur with 
startling frequency. Even of the twenty-two individuals who came the 
nearest to an economic adjustment, four had criminal records, one had 
served a prison term, and one had borne an illegitimate child. Of the 
entire group of one hundred and thirty-six men and women only eight 
met the standards of economic and ethical adaptation which the study 
had set up. These standards would not seem too high for an American 
community, viz: 


1. Ability to support self. 

2. Ability to regulate life without assistance either financial or super- 
visory from family or agency. 

3. Ability to live without infringing upon the law to the extent of 
arrest or commitment to some type of correctional or penal institution. 

No significant correlation was found between successful adaptation 
and length of residence in the institution or manner of release, whether 
discharge against advice, elopement, or parole. There is an indication 
of a slight relationship between mental age and adaptation but as the 
mental age was not recorded in several of the cases this is unreliable. 

It must be borne in mind that the cases which are committed to public 
institutions as mental defectives are those who are trouble makers in 
the community; and some other factor besides the mental defect is often 
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responsible for their anti-social behavior. In reading the abbreviated 
case reports in this study one is struck over and over again by the 
description of conduct which to the psychiatrist suggests the presence 
of a psychosis. Perhaps we will conclude sometime that children who 
show marked conduct anomalies, who are incapable of school progress 
commensurate with their mental age, and who “deteriorate” or grow 
more unstable as they advance in age, are really suffering from dementia 
precox, instead of arrested development in the intellectual sphere. This 
conclusion would imply a different type of training and different provision 
for their maturity from that of any yet worked out for the mentally 
deficient. Be that as it may, this study is valuable to psychiatrist, psy- 
chologist and social worker, and one can recommend it unreservedly fur 
perusal by the legislator also. 
WINIFRED RICHMOND. 


NOTICE.—All business communications should be addressed to The 
Psychoanalytic Review, 3617 Tenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

All manuscripts should be sent to Dr. William A. White, Saint Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 
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